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making repairs. Ifhecan hire aman who | Or, atill better, nitrate of potash (saltpetre), 
has some skill in this direction, he can af- are the best fertilizers for radishes. They 
ford to pay mach better wages than to one | supply available nitrogen in early spring, 
whose ability consists chiefly in muscular | when it is most needed, and leave the soll as 
strength. In fact, even for hard muscolar moist as it was before, except as the in- 
exertion, the superior activity and skill of creased growth of radishes withdraws the 
ondersized men makes them more effective surplus moisture. Even in midsummer these 
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with cold weather afterthey are planted. 
The potato needs to dry ont before it will 
start to grow a new crop. If it didn’t, pota- 
toes would always begin to grow in the 
hill after they have ripned. They do 
grow sometimes when a long spellof dry 
weather follows. Usually it takes a good 
part of the winter for the potato to dry out 
sufficiently to make good seed. Ina warm 
dark cellar this drying out will be fin- 
ished early and the result will be a great 
number of long white sprouts sapping the 
vigor of the seed. To keep potatoes from 





Power on the Farm. 


Power, durable, cheap and easily oper- 
ated, isa question that is receiving mor 
attention among the farmers, at the present 
time, than any other subject. 

Power thas can be used for various pur- 
poses and not costing too much money is 
what is needed ; and the writer, after seeing 
and using the different kinds, is very 
friendly to wind. We have a 13-feet 
steel galvanized power wheel in our barn, 
which pumps water for all of our stock 
the year around. Wealso have it arranged 





kept on the farm over night. The: filavia 
arising from disturbed heaps of stable com- 
post during removal is most disastrous to 
milk quality within its reach. 

Thus, in seeking to keep your stable warm 
by outside banking of accumulating ma- 
nare, when you should have had it orig- 





inally constructed warm enough for the | 
comfort of stock, you are laying up trouble | that the} hives{will not be placed within 
for next spring, that at least will cause you | 
financial loss from lacteal damaged quality. | or end, and even more may be better in a 

The time of year has now arrived whe an | very cold climate. if the hives are tobe 
great demand will be made on dairy sec-| packed around with chaff in the winter, 














a “UTI : than those who are lazy and burdened with fertilizers will pa 
ASC AL ’ y, because they make the 
ER ACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN PUB. 00,, too much fat. |Tadishes grow so fast that they will be 
Pabiteners"and Prepeteters, Some practical knowledge of farming {ree from worms at a time when most of the 
a. N. DARLING, Secretary. methods is necessary to make the best hired | T@dishes in the market are worm eaten. If 
aisles auianide help on the farm. It will save him from | hese concentrated manures were more used 
' ot many mistakes, and may sometimes enable | by market gardeners, the market for rad- 
. NO. 3 STATE STREET, him to give valuable suggestions‘to hie em- | 
Boston, Mass. ployer. Some farmers are conceited enongh | —— — — — 
, |to resent any aitempt of their “ hired 
New Yor Orricr, | man ” to advise with them about their busi- 
1. ; ; y ness. Bat they should remember the old | |— 
cll Nassau Street, New York Ci1Y | and true saying that two heads are better — : 
TERMS: than one, even if the second head has little 
| of value in it. No wise man disdains coun- = 
92.00 per annum, in advance. $2.50 if not | sel, whatever may be its source. It is by |= 


va 
a @ 
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vivance. Postage free. Single copies looking on all sides that such a man becomes 
| wise, and it works so well that the older he | 


iscontinued, except at the option of the | grows the jess he is inclined to discontinue | 
cor until all arrearages are paid. the practice. = 


ersons sending contributions to en — 
- ~ for use in its columns must sign | 
Pu ang = scansnesiie Sor pubiient en, ba | Farm Hints for March. 
gs a guarantee of good faith, otherwise they wil PLANTING FOR EARLY VEGETABLES. 
» consigned to the waste-basket, All matter, [tall depends on the weather, but after 
atended for publication should be written 0D | sq much cold weather there ought to be | 
ote size paper, with Ink, and upon but one side | enough fine days after the sun crosses the | 
dorrespondence from particular farmers, giving | jing on the 2ist of March, to clear away the 
results of their experience, ts solicited. | snow and allow some plowing and planting 


Letters should be signed with the writer’s real : 
to full, which will be printed or not, a | ' be done. Among the vegetables which 
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1 improve. sn eniban anne Gaia are hardy enough to sow or plant, even if 
ee B a rere offers great advantages to ad freezing weather follows, are parsnips, | | 
s. Illustrates " eqrtieers Its circulation is large and among the | onions and carrots,and also the earliest kind 
you want rhe et active and intelligent portion of thecom of peas, those not wrinkle’, we mean., = 
raisers. Ne sanity These are not so sweet as the wrinkled i | 
| varieties, but if put in when the soil is 
Es | dry enough to work, a slight freezs of the 
: AGRICULTURAL. surface, if not continued too long, does good 
wow vor — pes | Father than harm, as it expands the moist 
= —————==—=— | surface soil still more, and thus makes it all 
Hiring Farm Help. | the more readily warmed down to the seed 
ENT rhere has been a time, though it was long atter the surface hasthawed. Oce or two 
nanagent oan - en maseular strength, if combined ‘re¢zings and thawings dono harm to sash 
“ae ipercn ad - sh valokness, was the most important hardy plants as we have named. I' | 
characteristic to be sought in help hired for cold be long continued, and especially | \ = 22 == 
farm work, Buterpecially since the advent | {fit snows or raine, it wili make the sol! A, = 
t labor-saving machinery, brate strenath | ¥et and compsct again, March snows -\) = 
connts for but little, and familiarity with | are less injurious than rains, as they do not \ \ iA > = 
mechanical principles ie far the most | Compact the sarface so much, and besides, | “Ne # PP) ok et 
important qualification for really effective | *he snow at this season absorb3 a good deal a - Lhe a as 
work. Now the farm kelp regatres in of ammonia in the air, that comes from the | | ‘AA $e “5 / leat 7 
Co. addition to this enough knowledge of fermenting winter-made manure piles.,| o.~ \ Os by pyr ~ = Ze 
t, indiana. the practice and principles of farming so Spring snows are often, therefore, enlled | > 2 UY 4 “az 
that he will be able to practically direct his | — oad oa 8 ae tees aed they | | Uxe. ‘ | 4 —- 
een own work. The old-fashioned rale in farm- ae 7 mort Yai ™ an pot by NS \ WW 27-4 y he AG : aia a 
SONG ing, that the master’s eye is worth both his| Poor. it ls probable, however, that only | |°. ye /? \. \ %' head Haar 4 ’ (S/o ; 
ORNING hands, no longer applies. Instead it is now | the farmer too poor to buy more ¢xpensive \ * \ Nag aye . wae \3 Re | rem ses AW as P - aah 
= true that an intelligent employee who is in-| ™&Dares recogniz2s the blessing of the am- . : , \ \Pi\ 4. NA sy WY "4, L\% Y;\ \ 9 RP P 
ville, Pa. terested in his work, and knows jast when |™onia that comes to him free from the Ios qi" ° ' \\ i Spn ly al a Sp AAR y fo Ma Mpeg gy A NA iy; Pf, |) oe 
it needs to bedone, is worth more than | heavens above him. ~~ = Hy 4) \* an / ALY fy ER) era Le ’ Ye-. 7 A eae ‘Z Js 
three who at every tarn require to be told| SOWING GRAIN IN THE MUD. 7 . SD MA AT > ool) SAR a dt ¢ A ats \ YAK ff ¥ ,Y) a4 Ay, \, Ny ‘SF! gt ae er Ba 
what to de. Beyond the region of the Atlantic coast = \ \ ,- “a. SS A iV y,), \ -\ \¥ ; \f . A\ \é aN \{ Wi 2 Vl . <7 d - rit . ’ /, fi VAN 4 a ans : ~ al 


Part of the difficulty in securing such men 


h 
as we have described for farm work is due) and the influence of the chain of great lakes 


farmers usually fall plow ali their land for SOUTHDOWN BREED OF SHEEP. 





to the fact that there is less disposition on spring grain, in order to get it in as early as 


5 | the house ts tightly built, the dead air be- 





the part of farmersto pay good wages for | 
ishes would be much better and would last 
longer. No one wants to buy radishes after 
he has eaten a bunch that is either tough 
and stringy, or that has worm holes in it. 


NEW BLOOD FOR THE POULTRY YARD. 
Breeding in and in, even with purely bred 


iene ay tan tari na ue Den, Thay ea sneha at 
torles. There is less chance for the — | sown, as it get an early start and matures 
man to make his effectiveness known w ®re | before the extreme summer heats begin. 
he is the only employee that there is OD &/ 7.76 iganother reason. The fall-plowed 
large farm. Where & ape Ag = | land has no’spring plowing, but is sown on | 
men are at work some will natorally | the farrow so soon as there is enough of it 





sprouting at all until very nearly the time to 
plant,and then cut the seed,placing it where 
it will get plenty of light and air, will both 
dry out the juices of the potato but turn the 
eyes green. Such potatoes can be planted 
two weeks earlier than those not thus 
treated. If the potato slip is so dry that it 


take the lead, and they should be put! 
tothe front as leaders of the rest. Most 
men like best to work with plenty of com- 
panions, and if they are sure of pay In pro- 
portion to what they do, they will work 


thawed out to make a covering for the seed 
grain. In fact, it is usually dragged in while | 
the surface soil is so muddy that it often 
clogs the drag and the seed is hardly cov-' 





fowls, ought not to be carried too far. If| 5) .orbs moisture from the damp soil it will 


there is any weakness or other bad trait on | h 
either side, the practice of breeding in and | or heen for as the soil is dried it 
in will be sure to perpetuate it and make it | 


ered at all. Butonthe moist ground and | worse. But with the majority of farmers, 

with sunny skies overhead the grain | poultry yards, filled as they are with mon- 

| quickly sends its sprout upward and its grels, the result of inbreeding is most disas- 
root downward into the loose soll. If 1/|trous. ln most cases the chicks will in- 

| freezeup occurs before the grain is up, itis|herlt the defects of = = — 
|all the better. It lightens the soli that the tors. The only way for farmers who 

= “ pantenenp, euch life may well coom at | dragging while it is wet has compacted. A bave such flocks is to weed out aill 
most intolerable. | light freeze just as the grain is coming up is | but one type, of course choosing that 
Of course it requires executive ability OD | .).. an advantage. It checks leaf growth, | which is best suited to their purpose, and 

the part of the farmer to make a large body |..4 i¢ warm weather follows, the root| then witha pure-bred fowl of that variety, 
+33 of men most effective. It is possibly harder |... raster than the top, causing it to send | breed back as nearly as they can to the 
3343 to do this on the farm than it used to be be-| .., saqisional shoots from the same seed. | pure blood. Yeta great many silly people 
es. fore labor-saving machinery had been i: 3 5 | let their fancy as to the fine looks of some 
vented todo so much farm work, aud en- ee ee | grade rooster, tempt them to keep him, and 
D LL courage the mistaken belief that machinery March is the month that many farmers, even to buy him for breeding purposes. We 
would soon be perfected that would leave|take to prane apple orchards, when the | ones knew @ farmer under the inf@ucnes of 

little for haman muscles to do. Most old| weather is warm enough. They are bellev-| admiration fora grade rooster pay $2 for 

{farmers can remember when pride in doing | ers in the old saying that the best time to ‘him, thinking thus to improve his mongrel 

& bie day’s work was a powerful incentive | prane is when the knife is sharp. Bat for) flock. Of course the grade fowl had little 


more effectively than if working in a field 
alone. Farm life is lonesome enough for 
those who care little for the study of nature 
and for reading in their spare hours. If 
whileat work they must be depcived of 





ae to greater effectiveness in all farm opera-| many apple orchards pruning any time i+... on the chicks. At the end of the 
tions. Bat as more of this work is done by when they are dormant will cause a great lsammer the flock was more thoroughly 
machinery it is harder than ever to get em-| growth of wood the following summer, and | mongrel than ever. A recurrence to pure 

) BREE ployees on th farm to do their best, and prevent the formation of frait buds. It is +1004 of the prevailing type of the flock is 

ZEEP Hi the habit of shirking, unless they have an the extra carefal praning which many | necessary each year or two if the grower of 

netrated effective leader, is almost as prevalent as | young orchards receive from over-enthust- | -rade fowls would have poultry that is 

f the diffe t ls among the habitaal employees of | astic planters that retards fruit bearing | Von Keeping. 

in and 3 ties In cleaning the streets. They|and disappoints their hopes. A tree 


ot praned at all will come in bearing) PURCHASING SUPPLIES. 
arch than one that is praned every year., 0 faras possible before the busiest sea- 
Bat we do not believe in letting frait trees #02 begins time should be utilized to pro- 
go unpruned. A little time epent each Jane | cure what supplies of articles that are sure 
when needless shoots have jast started will | to be needed Curing the season. [t is far 
show the skilful orchardist where the un | Detter to procure groceries in bulk now than 


| to have to stop the teams to go to city or 
necessary growth is likely to be made, and | 
he can either pinch out the shoot with his Villege every time tea, sugar or other house- 
thumb and firger or cut it out with a smal) | hold supplies run out. The time thus spent 
knife. This will not hart the tree as cut. | 0D the road is wasted, and if the farmer gets 
ting out large limbs while in leaf would do, | !n the habit of lounging around the village 
but what effect such pranirg has will be to | *tore, swapping stories with his neighbors, 
make the tree more productive of frait, and | it is generally worse than wasted. 
with, of course,s lessened wood growth. | PREPARING POTATOES FOR PLANTING. 


GROWING EARLY BADISHES. | March is nota month when it is safe to 
Farmers have generally more trouble in | plant potatoes in any of the Northern 
securing tender and palatable radishes than States. Bat much needs to be done this 
a. y other garden vegetable. The trouble is| month in preparing the seed potatoes for 
that those they plant early are pat cn | successfal plantirg so soon as weather and 
grour d that, already rich, is man~r d witd | soilare right. Not only do the potatoes 
stable manare, thinking by its fermentation | need to be got out of cellars, where they are 
to give the plants warmth. If it does fer-| probably already beginning to put out 
ment the radishes grow fast enovgb, but the| white sprouts in the dark, but even those 
manure makes the soll mach too dry for | potatoes k+ptio pits, and whose buds are 


ot. 
a <«ao 
ostou, Tia 


ogh the motions, anddo as little) 
tot their muscies as they can. 
Active, energetic men, not afraid of hard | 
ight to beable to earn good wages | 
ers of workmen where large numbers | 
ployed at work whose ¢ffsctiveness | 
easily measured. But in most cases | 
will be some ineffective workmen who 
ninally keep ap with the leaders,and 
the d f-renes cas only be seen in the qual- 
the work cone. There is rapid work, 
by asleight of hand that permits no 
tions, which is,very different from 
leitiog the work or doing it poorlyin 
order to get itdone quickly. A really good 
r will speedily detect this tendency to 
snong those whom he leads, and by 
g ont those who are least efficient, he 
‘ly earn the increased wages that 
rice commands. 
‘0 much of modern farm work is done 
hinery, often qaite complicated, that 
lcal skill in farm help is quite as 





; tant ualification. 
2VICE. Familiarity with torte ey to detect | radishes, and t‘ey becom: pithy and worth- | still dormant, need to be brought into the 
qhererer 0" Wickly what the fanit is when a machine/| less. If planted on ground not manured | sunlight, so that when the 2 aye ae ted 
ree is io reed won't work will save hours of time/|at all the radishes grow slowly and are | will put forth a dark green rather t a 
your apims - that would be wasted while the teams | tough andstringy, and theugh sharp enough | spindling white sprout. When potatoes 
yat driving, 5 ‘0d men are waiting to heve the|are almost aneatable. Even in the later | are taken out of pits they are often as hard 
GiLossBBIN™ mac} taken to a biacksmith’s shop| crop the farmer sometimes fa'ls, because, | asthey were when put im last fall. Bat 


 senden e* 
» soft 


though the radishes grow all right, worms| such potatoes are not ready to cut and 


“Od repaired, Every farmer should bave 








t locks so #° tither q hop, | atteck them when they get their full growth | plant. They are too fall of jaices, and, if 
r. — a = torge, where on ins his hand to and make them uneatable. Nitrate of soda, ' put in wet soil, will rot if there comes rain 


CARE OF TEAMS. 


Horses that have been idle most of the 
winter will need some light work with 
plenty of strength-giving food, partly to 
bulld up muscles wasted by disuse, and also 
to toughen the skin where the harness bears 
hardest against it. This process cannot be 
hurried. Probably as good a thing to set 
the unused team to working at is dragging 
the corn stubble, so as to break down the 
stubs. lf the team does half aday’s work 
each day for the first two or three days, do 
not complain. It is better than having 
galled shoulders, that once the skin is broken 
will take half the summer to heal. Mske fre- 
quent stops and pull the collar back so as to 
give air to the place where it presses when- 
ever the work makes the teams sweat. At 
night wash any plece that appears tender 
with a solation of alnm and oak bark in 
water. Theseare powerful astringents and 
will help to toughen the hide. The main 
point is, however, to work the team a full 
week so gradually that no bunch or swell- 
| ing will form on the skin. 
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| PRUNE GRAPE VINES BEFORE THEY 
BLEED. 
| If grape pruning nas not yet been done, no 
| time should be lost in catting out superfia- 
|ous wood. If notdone untii now, and the 
| vines havs remained on the trellises, some 
ot last year’s growth tas probably beep 
killed by the extremely cold weather of the 
,last winter, But very little wood \needs 
|to be left uninjared to make a crop of 
| grapes, and the buds are pever killed op 
grape wood that is sound and green 
when cut through. Do not throw the vines 
on the ground if they are not already there. 
| If a snow should come and cover them after 
they have been freshly pruned they might 
not dry out enough under the snow go as to 
prevent “ bleeding,”’ or running of the sap 
when the snow thaws in the spring. There 
| is no dapger of cold now that will injure 
grapewood tha has endured the cold we 
have already haa. The danger is rather 
that the buds willco forward too rapidly, 
‘and leaving the vines iying on the ground 
| is for this reason the worst thing that can be 
done. High on the trellis the buds will 
grow much legs rapidly. 








Some breeders of dogs, whose jackets are 
silky and brilliant, use raw eggs instead of 
sosp in washing. They believe it the only 
proper and most successful way in feeding 





and cleaning the hair and scalp. 


and attached to a large cutter, which, with 
an ordinary wind, will cut corn fodder, or 
hay, as fast as it can be gottothe cutter. 
Daring the winter there are few days but 
what the mill can be used. 

in addition to this we have sufficient 
power to gripd feed, saw wood, run a corn 
sheller, and there are many other things 
that it could be used for. In fact, at times 
we have more power than is needed, and 
run the mill in half gear. Wind and a little 
oil is all that is needed. No steam to get up 
no fuel to furnish, no pipes to thaw out, n 
horses to harness, but all that is needed is 
to throw the wheel in gear and go ahead 
when the wind blows. 

After four years experience with cut and 


shredded fodder, I find that after 
the fodder, has passed through one 
of these machines, it goes almost 


as far again as the old way, and there 
are no long, coarse stalks around the barn, 
or in the manure pile, and the manure is 
ready to go the field at any time. When we 
have wind power we can haul in our fodder 


the steam shredders and cutters. 


oo 


Seasonable Dairy Thoughts. 


After inspecting some dairies I often feel 
like asking their owners if their eyesight is 
good. I am anxious to know if their vision 





back faster than they can make any ad- 
vance. 

Perhaps, by "long association, they are 
oblivious to little discrepancies about the 
stable and farm that more scrupulous and 





| way. 

Dirt, filthand stench are too often con- 
sidered natural concomitants of a dairy 
stable, simply because such objects have | 
been associated with cows and their habita. | 
tions from the boyhood days of some dairy- 
men. | 

* Where igoorance is bliss ’tis folly to be | 
wise,” is a truthful old adage, erpecially ap- | 
plicable to dairymen whose senses of sight | 
and swell are perverted. 

Extremely cold weather, such as we have | 
aniversaliy experienced this winter, will) 
often mask filth and bad smells, which 
are unwittingly harbored till spring. 
Under the plea that it makes the 
stable warmer, it is a frequent ous- 
tom to bank the compost and drop- 
plugs against its outside walls, when they 
should be spread upon the fields as fast a« 
cleaned from the stable. Lalways consider 
it as a bad sign for the prosperity of a farm 
to see the hired help engaged in busy 
springtime in removiug the accumulated 
mapure heaps thrown out of the stable 
windows during the past six months. 

I say, there now is a good opportunity for 








tainted milk to occur, especially if milk is 


tions for vea). Men with cows should stop 


ning a “‘vealery’’ ora dairy. [ mean, they 
should ask themselves this when it comes to 
a question of letting fattening calves suckle 
the cows. 

Veal fattening in a dairy doesn’t want to 
be worked for all there is in it, if any profit 
is expected from the herd later in the sea- 
son. Byusing a little prudence and wir- 
dom, dairymen may raise a limited number 
of veal calves without impinging on the 
milk-giving fanctions of their cows. 

To do this, the desirable calves should be 
weaned early, within 48 hours after birth if 
possible, and then be taught to drink from 
apallortrough. This is usually interest- 
ing experience for the dairyman or his 
assistants, but if the calves are weaned 
early and their mother’s milk given to them 
warm, it is only an occasional obdurate 
animal that will cause any trouble. 

Calves should be kept in an apartment by 
themselves, so that their bleating will not 





aud run it through the cutter with our own 


help, which is a i ith 
Dp EEE DS OES SNES CUNGITES WHE | Cee to” held” Chair milk end dhatek te 


is keen enongh to see what is pulling them | 


at the same time more successful dairymen 


would consider as stumbling blocks in the! 
| keepers. 
| there was $100,000 worth of honey exported 


| United states twenty years sgo. In Cali- 


| of fifty pounds of honey in a year. 


annoy the cows. To kesp them within 
sight or hearing of their dams is to cause 
the latter through nervous maternal sym- 


yield. 

By the time the new milch cow’s product 
is fitted to be saved, say by the seventh or 
ninth milking, the calf should be proficient 
in drinking from the pail, and be ready to 
drink warm skimmed milk with the addi- 
tion of a little oil meal. In this way veal 
calves can be profitably produced without 
interfering with the profit of dairy cows. 

GrorGE E NEWELL. 


Bees and Honey. 





The New York Sun furnishes a few fic-| 


ures which shouid be interesting to bee- 
In the year ending Jane 30, 1898, 


from the Wulted States. The prodaction of 
honey has increased greatly during the past 
ten years. Now nearly 9,000,000 pounds a 
year are produced in Lowa, while Lilinois, 
California, Missouri and New York each 
produce over 4,000 000 pounds a year, rank- 
ing in the order named. These five States 
now produce more honey than did the whole 


fornia it is now estimated that a g00d colony 
of about 5000 bees will produce an average 


In building a bee house in which to place 
the hives, it may beall right to have the 
front so that it may be left open in summer, 
though many would not sanction that, bat 
certainly it should be closed in winter, ex- 
cepting the entrances directly or nearly op- 
posite the hive entrance, and each of these 
should be so arranged that the bees cannot 
get into the house or from one hive 
to another without going out. The 
entrances should be some eight or 
10 inches long, even in winter, and 
three-eighths to a half inch in height. If 


and ask themselves whether they are run- 





inches long in winter, care should be taken 
to widen them whenever the weather indi- 
cates a chance Of the bees taking a fly ont. 
Sometimes bees get out in winter, and a 
sudden change of weather may chill many 
of them, if they cannot get into the hive 
quickly enough. 

The bee heuse should be of euch a size 





three inches of the outer wall on either aide 


| three\inches is usually enough, if the colony 
is large and strong. If, where it isnot very 
cold, this packing may uot be necessary if 


tween hive and house being anon conductor 
of heat. 


Set the hives about three !uches apart,and 
have the bee house onjy high enough for 
one tier of hives with the supers above 
them. A two-story house could be used if 
there was not land enough to spread them 
out, or even higher than that, but where 
there is land we prefer only the one story 
for convenience sake. We have read of 
men in cities who had their bees in hives on 
the roof of the house, probably because 
they had not yard room,and the same reason 
might be an excuse for the two-story bee 
, house. 
| Ist willsoon be the season for beginning 
| the care of the bees again, and making prep- 
arations for the next honey harvest. If for 
any reason the hives are not to stand in the 
same places as last year, some forethought 
should be given to selecting a proper place 
| for them, not too near the road, where they 





= | will be distarbed by parsers by, as it may be 


| not only bad for the bees, but sometimes for 
those who go too near them. They have a 
particular antipathy to sweaty horser, pos- 
sibly to the odor of perspiration, and seem 
| to attack them on small provocation. 

| They peed shade, and yet should not be 
| where falling fruit will drop on the hive to 
disturb them. They need a windbreak of 
| building, board fence, evergreen trees or 
,one of the “everlasting hills’ to protect 
| them from prevailing strong winds, and if 
| there are not colonies enough to warrant 
|having some one to watch them and care 
for them in swarming time, they should be 





_where they can easily be watched from 
| kitchen or living room, to prevent the 
|awarm from escaping before some one Is 
| ready to hive them. 


They should be moved, if at all,in the 
early spring just before they begin to 
search for honey, though it may be done 
later on by doing it at night afterall are 
safely in thehive. Yetthisisapt to make 
them fill themselves with honey, and the 
disturbance will then cause at least the loss 
of a day’s work. For this reason do not 
disturb them at the time of a good honey 
flow if it can be avoided. Nor is it well to 
move them in winter, as they cannot take 
their cleansing flight after they have filled 
themselves with honey. For these reasons 
we say the best season is just before the 
commencement of a thaw in the spring. 

If lacking experience in these matters, 
and it ia for such we write, as many of those 
long in the business are wiser than weare, 
it may be well to get an experienced bee 
man toaidand show you the mapy little 
things to do and not to do, which he will say 
make the difference between success and 
failure. If bees have been wintered in the 
cellar this may prove of considerable im- 
portance, as we think there is more liability 
to have small colonies to double up,or strong 
colonies to feed in cellar wintering than when 
they are wintered out of doors. One might 
think that the matter of temperature and 
light were more easily controlled in the 
cellar than out of doors, yet it is In those 
two points that cellar winterlng most often 
fails of success in the hands of those lack- 
ing experience. lt is not easy to have it 
warm enough without being too warm, or 
to have the light at just the right time. 
Colonies msy be saved in the cellar that 
might have been destroyed out of doors, bat 
such colonies need care and dead ones 
would not. 


Several carloads of honey have been 
shipped to Great Britain from western 
Ontarlo,and sales are reported of one-pound 
bottles at 17 cents per bottle, five-pound 
pails and 56-pound tip cans at about rine 
cents a pound, both prices on wholesale 
lots, and they were satisfactory to the 
shippers, yielding good net returns. 
Farther shipments are anticipated, and the 
Minister of Agriculture for the Province 
has expressed his readiness to give informa- 
tion upon the subject to any who have sur- 
plus honey. Of course the quality of the 
honey sent was as good as could beob- 
tained for atrial shipment. 

Beekeepers in the United States have 
quite as much need to be keeping an eye 
open to the north for competition as to be 
watching Caba and Porto R'co. 





There is no exception to the rule that 
frait trees thrive best in soil that is kept 
loose and free from all weeds and grasses. 
Cherries will do better than most fruits In 
grass land, and they may thereby be kept 
from too luxuriant growth. For all other 
fruits itis far better to keep the ground 
lightly stirred with the cultivator and noe. 





Asa rule, fruit gardens are liable to be 
crowded and too much shaded. There 
should be sufficient space for the sun and 
air to penetrate and warm the soil. 

Apples for export should be selected and 
packed with greatest care in order to insure 
arrival in good condition. 

Tbe strawberry yields the most speedy 
return, and is generally regarded as the 











the entrance is contracted to less than eight 


most remaunerative. 
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Farm Hints. 


We have had occasion several times to 
refer to tests made at some of the experi- 
ment stations of the comparative merits of 
large seed or small seed for our field and 
garden crops, and as many have not yet 
selected the seed for their spring planting 
and sowing, we will give one more example. 
The tests have been golng at the Ontario 
Agricaltaral Ccilege Farm from four to five 
years in succession, not only in boxes in which 
could be counted the number germinating, 
bat in rows in thefield and in larger fields 
whore the yleld per acre could be ~~ ascer- 
tained. : We give the aver yield per acre 
of all the tenn Bla 60a Eee plamsp ced 
40 bushels, and large plamp seed 51.9; bar- 
ley, small seed 41 bushels, large seed 44.3; 
spring wheat, small seed 17 bushels and 
large seed 21.7 bushels; peas, 51 bushels for 
emal! seed, and 23.4 for large seed. A gain 
of almost 12 bushels per acre for the large 
oats and about 34 bushels as an average of 
the other crops. 


** Grass—the emeraldicarpet of the world, 
the background of ali Natare’s beautiful 
scenery. The most delicate flower as well 


reposes its feet where this glorious carpet 
can ease them. 

“Lt the grass perish, and the great 
plains would be depopulated. Even the 
ravenous wolf and. the cunning coyote 
would perish for want of fat calves and ten- 
der lambs upon which to glut their unholy 
appetite. The long trains of cattle cars that 
clatter westward empty, and return daily to 
the great markets laden with juicy grass 
fed beeves, would be abandoned, and many 
a long double streak of rust would gather 
where the glistening rails now testify to the 
activity of commerce. The ‘great Ameri- 
can desert’ would once more become a 
reality. : 

“Grass is the only plant that is indig- 
enous to every country and every climate 
on the globe,—and no doubt all the great 
lanets that roll and shine in the solar sys- 
tem have been sown by the hand of God 
with some of the 6000 varieties of grasses 
that adorn the earth. 





» For four yearsthey have practised select- 
ing the largest seed grown from large seed, 
and the emallest seeds grown from small 
seed, and shronken seed from shranken 
seed, and comparing the number of grains 
in an ounce. The fourth year of this trial 
showed on barley 621 grains of large seed 
from large seed, 724 grains from small seed, 
and 842 from shranken seed. On spring 
wheat 949 grains from (large, plamp seed, 
1112 grains from small, plamp seed and 997 
from shrunken ‘seed. On oats 1309 grains 
from larga, plamp seed, and 1434 from small 
seed ; no shrunken seed tested. 

On roots the average yield of mangels per 
acre for three years was: Large seed, 387 
tons; medium seed, 34 tons; small seed, 24.7 
tons. On carrots, three years large seed 
gave an average yield of 30.7 tons per acre, 
medium seed 27.4 ton, emall seed 20.4 tons. 
Swedish turnips,'two years average yield 
per acre was, from large seed, 15.1 tons, 
medium seed 13.7 tons, small seed 2.5 tons. 
Fall fiat turnips, two years, average yield 
per acre, large seed 238 tons, medium seed 
197 tons, small {seed 10.9 tons. All seeds 
were equally sound. 

It will be seen readily that the farmer or 
gardener who buys his seeds should insist 
on having large plamp seeds of whatever 


kind he may call for, and if he has seed on) 


hand it may pay him to throw it away and 
buy larger seedjif he can get it. 
the crop as in the fiat turnips, orjincreasing 


it six fold as in the Swedish turnips, adding 


four tons per acre to crop¥of mangel 
waurtzal, or ten tons to the carrot crop, is an 
important difference. 

German experiments with grass seed cov- 
ering 14 years showed that the larger and 


heavier seed germinated more fully than a week condemned at this inspection, being 


small or light seed. 
The velvet bean, which is now being 


Doubling | 


“Man’s most natural occupation is the 
raising of flocks and herds upon the grass 
| of the valleys, the hills and the plains. 
| Man’s first experience on earth, it is true, was 
|in a garden planted eastward in Eden, bat 
| there the story was brief. Shortly afterward 
| we find the patriarchs dividing up the land 
| into ranches, one going this way and 
| another that, in order to find better grass. 
| In those days a man’s wealth was estimated 
|by the number of cattle he owned. The 
| Bible refers to Abraham as ‘rich in cattle’; 
/bat without,free range Abraham possibly 
|might have been a farmer with a large 
| mortgage. 
| “ G@rassand cattle are inseparabdle in the 
economy of nature,and the cattleman of 
today is following the first progressive 

instinct of mankind in utilizing the other- 
| wise waste land of the Western plains by 
| pasturing it with cattle.” 





Boston Demands the Best Beef. 


Fred W. Wilder, general superintendent 
for Swift & Co. of Chicago, appeared before 
the war investigating commission at Wash- 
ington last Monday, and gave a general 
account of the practical working of the 
meat business. He said that all the cattle 
were bought from commission firms ai the 
stock yards, and there given an ante- 
| mortem inspection by a Government official, 





/and then driven to the abattoir, being 
well cooled before killing. A “skinning 
| gang”’ of 150 men, he said, would butcher 
/about 120 cattlean hour. The cattle were 
then subjected to a post-mortem examina- 


as the sturdiest monarch of the forest’ 








JUDGING THE SHORT HORN COWS AT THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY'S SHOW. 





clover, buckwheat and similar flowers is 
light colored and very easily bleached. 
The bleached wax is used in the trades 
chiefly by wax-flower makers, druggists and 
sperm-candle makers. It is also employed 
to a consideradle extent in the manufacture 
of carbon paper. 


New York. Pror. JAmeEs 8. Dory. 





Dairy Notes. 


Prof.T. L Haecker of the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station has been 
giving his views upon the economical feed- 
ing of dairy stock or milch cows especially. 
He says that the prices of our various foods 
are based upon the laws of supply and de- 
mand, and often vary very mach from the 
value for feeding:purposes, which should be 
according to the actnal nutritive contents. 

All ef our common farm-grown grains and 
coarse fodder contain digestible sarbohy- 
drates in excess of the needs of a dairy ani- 
mal, and mix them as we will, we need to 
add to them more protein, or muscle-form- 
ing and milk-producing food, and he would 
calculate the value of food bought by the 
amount of protein it contains. This is 
found in the various mill feeds, which are 
needed unless clover or alfalfa hay are 
available. The indigestible protein he 
does not take into his estimates, any more 
than he does the carbohydrates, the ash or 





| tion, also by government inspectors, who 
| examined the lungs, liver and intestines. 
| The company had had as many as 20 cattle 


|about 20 out of 9000. The condemnation 
was mostly due to tuberculosis. The con- 





the water. 

Thus asacomparison of value he takes 
the wheat bran, with its 238 pounds of 
water, 116 pounds of ash, 58 pounds of indi 


| gestible protein, 80 pounds of fat and 1258 


pounds carbohydrates or fat-forming food, 


mach praised as @ green crop to be {plowed | demned carcass goes to the refuse tank, | with 250 pounds of digestible protein ina 


under for manure, has one point jwhich| we | Where the only use made of it is to take the, 


should consider a recommendation here in 
the North. Belng a tropical plant, it makes 
a rapid growth in the summer, but it does 


We are always a little cautious about advis- 


| grease for lubricating purposes and the re- 
| mainder for fertilizars. 
| 


ton, and considers it worth $10 per ton, a 
fair value in Minnesota, and not far from 
the usual selling price there. This then 


| The beef is cooled for 48 hours before | wonid make the digestible protein cost four 
not matare to ripen seed before frost comes. | shipping, the temperature being ran down | gents a pound. 


gradually from 45° to 36° or 38°. The ship- 


A ton of linseed meal contains 586 pounds 


ing the use of new crops for this purpose or | ping cars are thoroughly washed and aired | of digestible protein, and would be worth 
for forage crops, as they sometimes prove | between each shipment, and are cooled $93.44 if it analyzed 293 per cent. of this 
to be bad weeds when they get beyond con-| by lee and salt. The temperature in the | element, or it may drop to 27.6 per cent., 


trol, or bring with them some insect pest or 
fungi which we do not care for. The dan- 
gers from these sources are lessened when 
the plant does not mature its seed, asthe 
frost that kills the plant kills ali its attend- 
ants as easily. They do not usually mature 
until the seed grows. 

It is said that some of the farms in 
Piymouth County owe the prevalence of 
sorrel to the fact that former ownerr, a 
century ago or thereabouts, were persuaded 
to buy and sow the seed under the name of 
“Canaia red top.” It was warranted to 
grow even upon the poorest soll, to spread 
rapidiy, and seed itself abundantly; all of 
which it does to this date. 


oars is from 33° to 36°. Export beef is 
|}enclosed in a cheesecloth bag to keep it 
clean and prevent chafing. There are icing 
| stations every 24 hours on each railroad 
| shipping line, and the cars are re-iced that 
often. Witness said different cities took 
| different grades of beef. Boston demanded 
| the best beef in the country, and Baltimore 
j}aboutthe cheapest. New York stood be- 
'tween thetwo. Part of the beef ordered by 
the government during the war was sent 
from Kansas City, though most of it was 
| from Chicago. The contract with the Gov- 
|ernment called for the best fat steers, not 
|less than 600 pounds to a dressed carcass. 
| These specifications were complied with. 


| 


| Keferring tothe much-discussed “ beard’ 


and have 552 pounds, and be worth $22 08 
per ton. With bran at $10 per ton, and lin- 
seed meal $22, the dairy man could afford to 
pay 21 cents a bushel for corn, 12 cents for 
oats, and 18 cents for barley, and if he buys 
35-cent corn, 30-sent barley and 25 cents for 
oats he is paying more than they are worth, 
as he also would be if he paid more than $8 
aton for shorts, as they contain but 200 
pounds of digestible protein ina ton. 

He figures in the same way upon his 
coarse fodders. An acre of ground may 
grow two tons of timothy hay, which, if 
well cured, should have 68 pounds or 34 per 
cent. of digestible protein in a ton, and be 
worth $2.72 a ton, or $5 44 an acre. An acre 





should grow two tons of clover hay, which 


We fear a possibility that the low price of on the refrigerator meat, Mr. Wilder said | well cured should have 7.6 per cent. or 152 
hay the present winter will so discourage the large wholesalers who supplied the best | pounds of protein in a ton, and be worth 
some who have grown hay for sale that hotels in Chicago “aged” all their beef be- | $6.08 for feeding, or $12.16 an acre. Ona 


they will not make any effort to increase 
their crop another season, or even to keep up 


| fore selling it, and got an advanced price for 
|it after it accumulated the beard. He 


similar acre one might grow six tons of 
cured fodder corn containing 2 per cent. or 


their present acreage in good condition. | said the meat was better in every respect 52 pounds of digestible protein in a ton, 


Still more do we fear that many who have 
grown ensilage crops, and fodder crops to 


be used in summer or autumn if needed to 


help out the pastures ina dry season, will 
neglect to put in such crops this year, and 
will rely entirely upon their hope of having 
plenty of grass in the pastures and hay to 
put in the barn. 


If they do this we shall look upon itas a 


serious mistake. An abundance of hay, 


| att being aged. As to complaint regard- 
| ing the army contract beef, he said the 
Manitoba shipment was the only one con- 
|demned. This was shippad July 30, and 
|was not thrown overboard till Sept. 18. 
Witness bad been in the export business 10 
years, and in the Liverpool and London 
trade, where the beef was from 10 to 18 days 
in transmit; he had never lost one quarter 
of beef. Witness denied that any chemicals 


with grain in addition, will not keep the| were used in preserving any of the meat 


cows up toa full flow of milk ina dry past- 
are, as will asupply of green fodder, nor 
will it always prevent the cows from eating 


sold by his firm, and said that in additior to 
other objections it would be useless, would 
| be a detriment to the beef andan extra ex- 


making the value $2.08 per ton or $2 48 per 
acre. 

In using theseand other fodders he mixes 
grain feeds with them, andthem with one 
another, keeping the analyses aiways in 
view, and using grain feeds rich in digesti- 
ble protein like the linseed meal when using 
coarse fodder, that islow in it as are the 
corn fodder andtimothy hay. In this way 
| they have been able to reduce the cost of a 
‘pound of butter from 10.6 cents in 1893 to 
| 5.4 cents in 1897. 
| His rules are to choose the cheapest feeds 

according to protein contents, and so mix 





weeds or browsing the bushes in their de- | pense. The beef for export was not the | them that they will contain about one pound 


sire to get green food, a practice which 


usually results in giving bad flavors to the | 


milk and butter. Nor do we think any 


farmer who has a silo can afford to neglect | 


to fill it, and feed silage, so long as he keeps 


stock, even though he has to sell hay at a 


low price. All evidences are that with en- 


| best beef, but a fair quality. 





Honey and Wax. 

| The food question is really one of the 
| most important that apiarists have to con- 
sider. Planting special crops for the bees 


silage asa part of each day’s ration the | 's becoming necessary in Northern and 


cows give more milk and better milk, keep | Western States, 


in healthier condition, and produce strouger 
calves than they ever didon hay, and that 
it is equally good for other stock. 


But we have other reasons for urging the 


farmers to keep up their hay prodaction. 


First-class hay for private stables and 


livery stables is not too plenty now, and 
brings prices fairly profitable to the grower, 
bat we will predicta much larger demand 
and higher prices next year, unless the crop 


The greater number of 
colonies raised makes this imperative even 
in regions where blossoms are naturally 
plentiful. Where the bees have to go 
too far to gather their honey, they 
do not long thrive, and in time they 
desert the hives built for them. Not 
only are the quantity and quality of the 
| honey influenced and determined by the 
food the bees feed on, but the color as well, 
Roughly speaking, honey gathered by bees 





this year. 


| white sage, thistle, raspberry, linden and 


There has been an increased demand for | ™angrove {is generally very light in color, 
hay in many of our large cities during the | While that made largely from buckwheat 
last six months of 1898. It is reported that blossoms has a dark color. Apple bios- 


the average dally consumption in New York 


soms, golden rod and orange blossoms pro- 


daring that time was 1200 tons, while since | duce a light honey, with generally a decided 
Jan. 1 it has been more than that, although | ¥°llowish tinge. 


previously it did not exceed 1000 tons daily 


in any six months. 


There is an increased demand for hay to 


feed the many animals we are exporting, 


and a demand has arisen for hay in Cuba 
and Porto Rico which is likely to increase 
as horses and cattle are being sent there 
Both these de- 
mands will draw largely upon the Western 


from the Ualted States. 


hay, which has supplied our city markets. 


Bat even more than this we think the 
fact of a large Increase in stock kept upon 
the farms in all parts of the country is 
iikelyto lessen the amount to be shipped 
for sale. In young stock and in sheep this 
increase is very large, and they must be fed 
While we do 
not expect tosee hay reach the prices at 
which we have sold it, we think the best 
figures next year may be very likely to be 
$5aton higher than they have been this 
winter in Boston and New York. Makea 


next winter as well as this. 


memorandum of this and act accordingly. 


Grass and Cattle. 





eulogy of grass: 


Besides these blossoms which furnish 
|mectar for bees, the professional apiarist 


| finds it to his advantage to plant other 
| special crops, such as mustard, asparagus, 


| cotton, chicory, peppermint, 


rape and pot herbs. 


profitable. 


nies of bees on his place. 


Kentucky and North Carolina 


in this country. 
great quantity 





large amounts 


Every owner of 
large orchards should find beekeeping 
Among the trees that fur- 
nish plenty of nectar to the bees are 
the filberts, locusts, horse chestnats, pop- 
lars, lindens, catalpas, sourwood and euca- 
lypti. By raising fruit trees the farmer 
incidentally supplies food for the bees, and 
he is not getting all from his orchard that 
he should if he neglects to have a few colo- 


Not only honey, but beeswax, is raised 
and produced in considerable quantity. 
lead in 
this respect. There are nearly 1,000,000 
pounds of beeswax produced annually 
Bat in spite of this 
are im- 
ported regularly from Caba and Africa in 
the form of large cakes weighing from 25 to 
|50 pounds each. The beeswax is put on the 
The official programme of the fifth annual | market in two colors, one light yellow and 
convention of the Oklahoma Live Stock | the other dark brown. Bees that gather 
Association almost touches the boundary | their honey from grape and tobacco flowers 
between poetry and prose in the following | produce the dark-colored wax, which is 
hard to bleach; but that produced from 


of digestible protein to six pounds of carbo- 

hydrates, and while by using some succu- 

lent food, like roots or ensilage, he can geta 
| larger flow of milk, he gets about the same 
amount of butter or of milk solids from the 
smaller amount of milk as from the larger. 
If he increases the amount of carbohydrates 
the cow gradually lays on fat, shrinks in 
her milk, and possibly would fail to breed, 
presumably by reason of fatty degeneration 
of the organs. 


We see no reason to differ from the pro- 
fessor in his statements as they are made. 
He might have gone farther and included 
other fodders and grains, but almost any 
farmer can take the analysis of foods from 
the reports sent out each year by his ex- 
periment stations, and can figure out feed- 
ing values and mixtures to suit himeelf, as 
well as he has or as we could. The values 
given being based on bran at $10 per ton, if 
it is worth $20 per ton in Massachusetts it 
would double the food value of the other 
grains and fodders, while at $15 per ton it 
would add one-half to the price of other 
foods. 

Bear in mind, too, that the proportion of 
one pound of digestible protein to six 
pounds of carbohydrates is a ration for 
cows in milk, and would not be far out of 
the way for cows dry and in calf, or for 
growing dairy stock, though we might re- 
duce the carbohydrates to five or 54 pounds 
to one of protien, if we thought the animal 
was fattening too much, even as we would 
change in the other direction if we were 
trying to fatten an animal. 

Again, there is a limit to the amount of 
concentrated or rich feeds which an animal 
can well digest, and a need for a certain 
amount of coarse and bulky food which 
must not be neglected in making up the 
rations. Enasilage alone with grain is not as 
good as when some hay is given every day. 
It would not be as good as dry corn fodder 
and grain, because there is too much water 
for the dry matter it contains. 

Another point for consideration by the 
farmer who depends upon cultivated crops 
as much or more than upon the dairy for 
his support and profit is the value of the 
food after it has served its purpose in sus- 
taining the life of the animal and making 
growth of frame and producing milk. Foods 
vary much in manurial value, and it has 
been often computed that a ton of cot- 
ton-seed meal or linseed meal fed to 





animals will add more value to the 
manure heap than could be done 
by expending the same money in artifi- 
clal or mapufactured fertilizers. If the 
statement is not exactly correct, it is as 
nearly 80 as g2neral statements usually are, 
and so nearly correct that Southern farmers 
not infrequently purchase cotton-seed meal 
to apply directly to their fields, without 
passing it through the cattle atall, and so 
do some Northern farmers, if they have a 
chance to buy a lot cheap, perhaps a little 
damaged for feeding purpos¢s. 

This secondary value of the food is what 
givesthe man who is fattening stock a 
richer manure heap than the dairyman or 
theman whois growing young stock, and 
while the dairyman should look first to see 
which will produce the most butter, the 
man who sells milk should use the succu- 
lent food to increase the milk flow, ifhe 
can doo and keep up to the legal standard, 
and the man who keeps stock to enrich his 
fields can feed fattening foods with an 
assurance that he will have rich manure if 
he takes care of it. 


Buttermaking in Winter. 


We take the following address upon 
‘Winter Buttermaking ”’ from the Toronto 
Weekly Glob2, and it is so thoroughly prac- 
tical and so well reported that we think it 
can scarcely be improved upon. It was de- 
livered before the first annual convention 
of the Cheese and Butter Makers’ Associ- 
ation of western Ontario at Listowel, 
Canada, Feb. 2. 

* He advised the dairymen to ripen cream 
at temperature from 70 to 75 degreer, or 
have the cream started to thicken in six 
hours from time it has been separated. 
Qaick souring will improve the flavor of 
butter. As soon as cream is thick it should 
be cooled down quickly toa temperature of 
60 degrees, say one hour’s time, then grada- 
ally down to 50 or 52 degrees, and should re- 
main at that temperature for three or four 
hours before churning, in order to harden 
the globules of fat properly. Cream sheuld 
be thick 10 or 12 hours before it is churned. 
Daring the ripening process it should be 
well stirred occasionally to insure even 
souring ; the cream vat should also have a 
cover to help keep heat even and keep any 
taint ont. 

Seald the churn thoroughly, have water 
not less than 180°; gevolve charn five min- 
utes, then draw water and cool the charn 
by adding cold water. Always stir the 
cream wellin the vat jast before removing 
it into the churn, and when at all possible 
run it in by gravitation; cream, of course, 
should be strained into churn. For export 
butter color will hardly be required. The 
temperatare tor churning will depend on 
richness of cream; have cream rich enough 
to charn at 50° to 54° F., time of churning 
varying from 50 ninutes to one hour. 

When the butter is about to break, the 
churn should be stopped and temperature 
taken ; if the cream has warmed up a little 
put a pailful of cold water into churn, bat 
if it is cool enough do not use water too cold, 
but in all cases water should be used at thie 
stage, as it will aid in getting a better sepa- 
ration. A loss of butter fatis often due to 
cream being too warm at this stage and tem- 
perature not being lowered. Churn until 
granules are as large as grains of wheat, 
then stop the churn. After allowing it to 
stand five minutes draw off the buttermilk, 
then wash with plenty of pure water. The 
temperature of the water for washing 
butter may be about two degrees lower 
than butter. Ifthe butter is in good con- 
dition once washing will be enough, other- 
wise wash twice or until water runs off per- 
fectly clear; alittie salt may be added to 
the washing water. This will give the 
butter a bright color and help the separa- 
tion. Keep temperature of but room 
about 55 degrees. When butter has been 
properly washed it should be allowed to 
stand for 30 minutes at least before working. 
The amount of salt used will be gauged 
entirely by the requirements of the 
market. Where butter is made in a trunk 
churn and worked on a Separate worker the 
butter will be weighed before salting and 
salted accordingly. But when salted in 
churn or combined butter churn and worker, 
the weight of salt may be calculated from 
weight of milk; salting should be uniformly 
done, especially for export trade. When 
salting butter in churn, one-eighth ounce 
more should be used per pound butter than 
salting on table. 

When butter is worked once, working 
should be carefully done. All little parti- 
cles should be incorporated into the mass 
and not left lying around the table. 

When butter is worked by number of rev- 
olations of worker, be careful not to over- 
work'it. You may find out the proper num. 
ber of turns to give worker by careful ex- 
amination of butter 48 hours after it has 
been worked. If it has been overworked 
it will be greasy and show injured grain. 
It not worked enough it will be streaked. 
lf butter is made for export nothing but a 
first-class package should bs used; it should 
be lined with parchment paper; a lit- 
tle salt may be put in the bottom of 
the box. After paper has been brought 
over the top of butter a little more salt may 
be sprinkled on; the cover of packages 
should rest tightly on this. Batter should 
be tightly packed and the packag. should be 
air-tight. Keep them clean by using canvas 
sacks, which will aid in selling the butter. 
Give the creamery business your most care- 
fal attention. Keep everything scrupulously 
clean, and success will surely follow.” 


o-2- 
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Boston Reiail Market. 


The heavy storm which extended over 
nearly all of the eastern and southern por- 
tions of this country has largely checked 
the supply of green staffs which usually 
are received from the South. Orders for 
green stuffs have been received here to be 
shipped as far south ‘as Georgia, which 











is the first time this was ever known. It is 





thought that much of the Virginia green 
supplies will be cut off by the cold weather, 
the last few boats bringing practically noth- 
ing in this line. 

Florida strawberries are yet to be had, 
however, and cost 50 cents per quart. Na- 
tive Catawba grapes from cold storage 
at 25 cents per pony basket are yet 
available, while Malaga grapes from 
the Mediterranean are quoted higher 
at 35 to50 cents per pound. Native hot- 
house grapesare out of the market, but 
imported Eaglish varieties can be had at 
$250 per pound. Very few Florida oranges 
on hand, which cost 35 to 50 cents per dozen, 
with Jamaica fruit at 30 to 40 cents, while 
for California fruit the range is 30 to 50 
cents per dozen and Valencias at about 25 
cents. Grape fruit is costing higher at $2 
to $4 per dozen as to quality. 

There is afair amount of Florida pine- 
apples on the market, which cost 50 to 75 
cents each for the best, with the range down 
to 25 to 35 cents for less fancy fruit. For 
mandarins from Florida, the price 
remains high at 50 to 60 cents per 
dozen, while tangerines are costing 
about the same price. Japan mapn- 
darins are unchanged at 25 to 35 cents 
per dozen. Mediterranean lemons remain 
at 25 cents per dozen. Cape Cod cranberries 
remain at 10 cents per quart for good fruit. 
Choice table apples are higher at 75 cents 
to $1 per peck, with cooking fruit at 50 
cents per peck. Jamaica bananas are uD- 
changed at 25 to 50 cents per dozen for goed 
fruit. 

New vegetables are less plenty, but na- 
tive supplies hold steady. Native hothouse 
rhubarb is costing 124 to 15 cents per pound, 
with green okra at $1.25 per basket. South 
ern string beans are costing about 20 cents 
per quart, with Southern summer equash out 
of the market. Oyster plant remains at 10 
cents per bunch. Native cabbage are higher 
10 to 15 cents per head, with winter 
equash at 3 cents per pound, and yellow 
tarnips at 3 cents per pound. For fiat tur- 
nipsthe price is 5 cents per quart, with 
radish at 5 cents per bunch. Carrots hold 
at 5 cents per quart, with onions and beets 
at the same price, while parsnips sell at six 
pounds for 25 cents. Hothouse cucumbers 
are steady at 15 to 25 cents each, with bras- 
sels sprouts steady at 30 cents per quart. 

Native bunch beets raised in hothouse 
remain at 25 ceuts per bunch, with choice 
celery steady at 20to 25 cents per bunch, 
and Florida red peppers at 50 to 60 cents 
per small basket. Maoshrooms are firmer 
at 75 cents to $1 per pound, with spinach 
less plenty at 40 to 50 cents per peck. For 
mint the prics is 8 to 10 cents per bunch, 
with leek at 8 cents and lettuce 8 cent 
per bead, with fancy, as Chicory, Escarolle 
and Romaine at 124 to 15 cents per head. 
Hothouse tomatoes are scarce at 75 cants 
per pound, with artichokes at 75 cents per 
peck. Fancy J.rsey sweet potatoes are 
very scarce and nominal at 8 pounds for 25 
cents, with choice Maine white potatoes at 
25 cents per peck. For hothouse asparagus 
the cost is 50 to 60 cents per bunch, with egg 
plant steady at 15 to 25 cents each. 


“‘ Better Good Afar Off 
Than Evil at Hand.’’ 


If the ‘‘ evil at hand’’ is 
a disordered condition of the 
blood, the ‘‘good’’ is not 
‘‘ afar off.’” Hood’s Sar- 
‘saparilla is a natural blood 
purifier, and within the pos- 
sibilities of everyone. It 
cures scrofula, salt rheum 
and every other form of 


blood disease. 

It relieves dyspeptic troubles and kid- 
ney and liver difficulties. Its use has 
saved thousands of lives and made peo- 
ple better able to stand the cares and 
worries of life. 


Eruptions — “I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars to cure eruptions on my right leg with- 
out permanent good. Six bottles of Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla completely cured me. I am 
very grateful.” HERMAN BARTLETT, 462 
Ninth Ave., New York City. 


Scrofula Sore —“ Enlargement of the 
arm bone, with a bunch, proved to be 
scrofula. The sore discharged disagreeably. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla healed it all and left 
,me sound asanut.” Capt. WM. S. BARKER, 
Box 8, Wilson’s, N. H. 


matism — “ Five bottles of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured my inflammatory rheu- 
matism, and I can now do my own house- 
work.” Mrs. H. CROWNINGSHIELD, 304 
Prospect Street, Painesville, Ohio. 
—“I had dyspepsia and took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for it and found beside 
relieving that that by persistent use it cured 
the goitre of 15 years standing. We are 
never without Hood’s.” Mrs. M. D, WILAND, 
Box 617, Joplin, Mo. 

All Gone—“ Had no appetite or strength, 
could not sleep or get rested, was com- 
pletely run down. Two bottles Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla cured the tired feeling and I do 
my own work.” Mrs.A. Dick, Millville, N.J. 


Catarrh—“I was so low with catarrh 
that I could not get around the house. 
Tried all sorts of remedies. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla was the last. It cured me.” Mrs. 
CHARLES Rarne, 235 Oak Lane, York, Pa. 

Biood — “ Was tired out, had no 
appetite until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It built me right up and I can eat heartily.” 
Erra M, Hacer, Athol, Mass. 














~~ Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with licod’s Sarsaparilia 








-.-. The question is so very plain 
We’li pat it nice and brief: 
It’s which is toughest to endure— 
‘* Russ” Alger or the beef? 
—J. 1. 


-- The couple skipped in dead of night 
To ’scape the pressing dup, 
’Twas thus indeed they proved themselves 
Two bearts that “‘ beat” as one. 
—N. ¥. Journal. 


-.-Of the * Has Beens ” there are many, 
Of the “* Ne’er Was ” more by far, 
The “ Going to Be.” are legion, 
But how scarce are those that are. 
—N. Y. Life. 


..-“* How big was Alexander, pa, 
That people call him great?” 
** Well, he was not so very big— 
He didn’; osculate.” 
—Ohicago Record. 
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Deal Direetly With the Grewer. 
Troe who wish to secure nursery stock that is 
trae to pame and that can be relied upon, should 
deal directly with the grower. One of the best 
known and most trustworthy men in this lindis 
Lewis Roesch, who started as a nurseryman 
twenty years ago in Fredonia, Ohautauqua 





County, N. ¥. His great specialty is grape |, 


vines, but he also prcduces great quantities of 
fruit,sbade and evergreen trees, small fruite, 
hedge plants, climbing vines, roses, etc., bis 
stock amounting to millions of trees and plants 
cf over 600 varieties. His bandsome catalogue 
is free to all who writs for it. ‘ 





SNOWDRBOP TIME. 
* It’s rather dark in the earth today,” 
Sald one little bulb to his brother; 
“* Bot I thought that I f2lt a suobeam ray— 
We must sérive and grow till we find the way!” 
And they nestied close to each other. 
zaee og struggied and toiled by day and by 
night, 
Till two little snowdrops, in green and white, 
Rose oat of the darkness and into the light, 
And softly kissed one another. 


—Pal Mall Gazstte. 


Hood’s Pills 


Are prepared from Na- 
ture’s mild laxatives, and 
while gentle are reliable 
and efficient. They 


Rouse the Liver 


Cure Sick Headache, Bil- 
iousness, Sour Stomach, 
and Constipation. Sold 
everywhere, 25c. per box. 
Prepared by C.1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
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C ANGER 
SURED 


By Absorption 
| No Knife. 


The result of years of scientific 
Amerioa’s greatest blood specialist. A Dieasar 
a at ayy, immediately, ¢ rea, — 

ly all forms of CANCERS, TUMORS 2° 
| CHRONIC DISEASES, Hundreds of «°° i 
ec n and On. Read 
the following around Boston 





research bh 





Read 


BLOOD 
EVIDENCE 


| then come to our offices and "investigate 
hundreds of other marvelous cures produce 
| ABSORPTION when all other treatment {a)), 
| Consult this living patient, Isabel DeW. Ho 
| 157 North Common st. Lynn, Mass., had ca; er 
| in left breast, was operated on by two specia 
ists, itreturned again, and then she cons ited 
Dr. James Solomon, was instantly relieved 4; 4 
permanentiy cured by the absorption method 
‘oday she is one of the many living witnesses of 
the only painless method that positively CURRS 
when all others fail. = 
We want you to call and examine references of 
people you know—people we all know, who 
would not vouch for ABSORPTION had they 
not been cured. Ask for references marked 8. 


James M. Solomon, M0 


SPECIALIST IN CANCERS, TUMORS, 
, AND CHRONIC DISEASES, 


2A Beacon Street 


BOSTON. 


the 


me 














The Story of 
Plant Life. 
By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT, 


Few persons possess the skill to treat scientific 
subjscts in a manner that is practical and at the 
same time pleasing and attractiveto the ordi- 
Daty reader. Mrs. Wright bas strong (claims to 
this distinction. Her charming little book is 
divided into twelve chapter’, as willbe seen by 
the table f contents, and devoted to plants that 
are in evidence during that month: ‘' The Story 
cf the Root” (January), “The Story of the 
Stem” (february), “The Hope of Years to 
Oome” (March), * When the Woods are Laat 
Green ” (April), ‘The Beauty of tae Flower” 
(May), ‘“Solomon’s Rivals” (Jane), “ Plant 
Partnerships” (July), ‘‘ Piant Food and Motion” 
(Augus’), “,The Pligrims of tae Year” (Septem- 
ber), ‘‘ Bringing Forth Fruit" (Octobar), “The 
Sleep of the Piants” (November), ‘The Raign 
(fthe Immortals” (December). Her treatment 
of root, stem, leaf, flower, seed pod and fruit are 
pleasing and practical. Her discussion of the 
atility of plant life, food, clothing, medicine, 
bouses and sanitation are equally suggestive and 
interesting. The book is designed for general 
reading, and isalso admirably adapted for class 
use as supplementary reading or asa text book 
on the subject. Cloth binding, fifty cents. Sold 
by all booksellers, or sent gprepaid upon receipt 
of price. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. 

Heston, 








Vase, 











READ an 


d THINK. 





Let a Working 


Farm Library, 





Brain Tools 


at Low Cost. 





Through arrangements with the 


readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 
They cover many of the most important features of farm mana 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. . 
Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial : 


publishers we are able to furnish our 
yemen, 


$1 pers 


vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell University, and every one of them 


should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in 


a practical and 


profitable way. They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindings. 


A 


THE SoIL. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Principles of Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus- 
trations. 


Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
399 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND ITs Propucts. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 
pages, 33 illustrations, 

-* Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


_—_ 


PLANT BREEDING.. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the 


Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustratio 
ns. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents, . 


Address all orders to 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. By 


L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustrations. 
It appeals especially to the horticulturists who 
are willing to have his brain direct and supple 


ment the work of his hands. 
Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE HorRTICULTURIST’s RULE Book. A 
compendium of useful information for fru‘t 
growers, truck gardeners, florists and 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horti 
the Cornell University, 812 pages. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE NURSERY BOooK. A Complete (Gulde 
to the Multiplication of Plants. By L. H. 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 illustrations. « 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


—_— 


THE ForcING BooK. A manual of the cul 
tivation of vegetables in glass houses. By L. 
H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor 


nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


_ 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions for thé 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. H. Bulley; 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernest 
Waiker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE PRUNING Book. A Monograph of the 
Pruning and Training of Plants as Appiled © 
American Conditions. By L. A. Bailey, Pro 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cornel! Unive 


sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 
Prive to our readers, $1.10. 
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POULTRY, | 


| 
actical Poultry Points, 


poultry for Feb. 15 there isa} 


Pr 


a the reports sent in of 70 differ- 
su 


of hens aa to the number of eggs 


flocks 
rid daring the year 1898 by each flock, in- 
aading siso the records for each month. In 


e sense of the word, it may be sald to fail to 
- » that any one breed is the best, or 
notte especial method of care will inva. 
aes result in large egg production, yet we 
think a glance at the reports will farnish 
some information. 

The best record for the year was from a! 
95 Barred Piymouth Rooks, hatched 





f 
a ‘sof La'd well each month until 
Oetober, when moulting and cold weather 


combined lessened production. The aver- 
age wae 150) eges Der hen for the year. 

A pen of 12 Wh'te Wyandottes came next, 
patehed In February, ‘97. Laid well during 
the three winter months, and produced 1744 
eggs per hen, anda pen of 12 Brown Leg- 
horns, reduced to 10 in May, produced 1734 
eggs each. They were of various #gees. 
Gave bat few eggs in January or after | 
Aogust. A pen of 15 pallets, cross of Barred | 
Plymouth Rocks and Brown Leghorns, gave 
19.3 exgs per hen, and they gave but few | 


| 


ages in January or in October and Novem-| 
_—— pens of Barred Plymouth Rocks hoid | 
the afth and sixth places, one of 15 to 13 
hens, 166.2 eggs per hen, and laid steadily | 
every month antil November. The other of | 
12 hensgave 158 eggs to a hen, and best | 
during the first seven months, but not less 
than seven eggs per hen each month until 
Decem ber. 

A pen of White Leghorns, 22 to 12 in) 
flock, produced a little over 152 eggs per | 
hen in the year, bat from March 1 to Sept. 
i they averaged 117 ezgs per henand laid | 
poorly in winter months. A penof Browr | 
Leghorns, 15 to 20 fowl, produced nearly 
is2 eggs per hen, mostly in the first seven | 
months, and another flock of 25 to 20 White 
Leghorns gave nearly 151 eggs each in a) 
year, of which 134 were between Feb. 1 and 
Oet. 1, and eight dozen between April 1 and 
Sept. 1. 

There were only these nine pens among 70 
that averaged above 150 eggs per hen. 
lowest record was from eight light Brahmas, 
April pullets too fat before beginning to lay, 





and only produced 55 8 eggs per hen in the 
year, about half those in Apriland May. A | 
fock of 40 white Wyandottes kept them-| 
selves down to an average of 724 eggs each, 
and there were 15 flocks that did not pro- 
dance 100 eggs to each hen in the year. 

The largest general average was 1354 
eggs per hen for four pens cross-bred fowl, | 
and next 1349 for five pens Brown Leg-| 
horns. Then comes seven pens White 
Leghorns with 1334 eggs per hen, three pens 
White Piymouth Rock with 1279 eggs, and | 
Barred Plymouth Rocks with 14 pens aver- 
scing 1249 egestothe hen. There were 12) 
pens mixed varieties averaging 1166 eggs, | 
five pens mongrels 108 3¢eggs each, 10 pens 
of White Wyardottes with 107.7 eggs each, | 
and three pens of Brahmas 804 eggs each. 
One pen Sliver Wyandottes averaged 141.8 
eggs, one of Baff Wyandottes 1374 eggs, one 
of Dominique Leghorns 114.4 egge, one of} 
Ancona 96 3 eggs and one of White Wonders 

Leggzeach hep. All were well fed and 
cared for 
Why do not some of our Southern friends 
whoaregrowlog cow peas, and boasting of 
their enccess in curiog cow-pea hay in the 
barn, so that it comes out a sweet-smelling, | 
green-colored hay with the natural juice not | 
dried out of it, try the experiment of baling | 
some of it and sending it out as a poultry 
food? Judging from the analysis of the 
cow-pea vine it should prove one of the best 
green foods, even superior to clover. The 
clover which is sold here for poultry feed Is | 
generally very unsatisfactory, being neither | 
early cut nor properly cured. 

The cow pea itself, like the vine, hasa 
arge percentage of protein, about 20 per | 
cent., to 55 per cent, of carbo hydrates, and 
{ the vines were cut and cured after the 


pea had formed, but before it had ripened, 
we think the bay should take first rank as 


a poultry food in winter, or in summer for 
the thousands who have to keep their hens 
shot ap in small yards where not a stalk of 
grass Can grow. 
French eclentific writer says that the 
2 of pounded garlic, mixed with the usual 
food at the rate of one bulb of garlic to ten 
tds3’ ‘day, has been found to eradicate | 
zepes'-om pheasants if it is followed up 
with special care in giving pure water sev- | 
eral times a day. 
fit will eure gapes in pheasants why 
should it not do so in chickens? And if 
zariic will do it why should not onions do so 
aswell? The flavor of garlicis very much 
like thatof the onion, only “alittle more 
20.” And as gapes are caused by or ac-| 
companied by wormsin the throat, and as 
nions are known to bean excellent thing 
to feed to children who are troubled with | 
worms or worm symptoms, it seems that a| 
ttle pounded onion or onion juice mixed | 
n the chicken feed might be a reasonable | 
remedy to try. 
A remedy advised by the Kentucky 
Experiment Station !s torub the neck of the | 
chickens from time to time with a mixture 
of three parts vaseline or fresh lard with | 
One part of spirits of turpentine. They say | 


that thistreatment should begin before the 

iisease makes its appearance, but we would | 
Dot advise it until some of the flock are sick, | 
then separate those showing it from the oth- | 
ors, as the disease is very contagious, easily 
communicated at the feed or water trough, | 
and try more to keep those not sick from tak- | 
ng the infection. The wellones also should | 
0¢ removed to clean yards, for the infection | 
Will linger in the soil at least until the frost 

shall kill it. We would prefer to have any 

yard where it had been thoroughly spaded 

' torned before it was used again as a 

chicken yard, and after that to allow it to 

be Unneed throngh one winter. Alsothe 

houses should be thoroughly cleansed, all 

woodwork whitewashed or sprayed, using a 

‘ttle carbolic acid in the lime wash, and the 

dirt and manure taken out to enrich the 

éTass lands and clean earth or sand pat in 

Its place 

But the better way isto take all these 

points of cleanliness and attend to them 

defore the disease appears. Then with 

yards dry as well as clean we would defy 

the gape infection to get any foothold, and 
*ven if introduced by birds from an in- 
lected flock it would be easily checked. 
Although we have kept hens and chickens 
dearly fifty years as boy and man, we never 
bad a case of gapes In our yards, although 
we bave not always been able to keep them 
“} to oor own standard of cleanliness. 
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Poultry and Game. 


= Doultry trade is very quiet, witha 
sas demand, bat @ very short supply of 
led stock. Chickens are 12 to 14 
lori, M@diam fresh killed, 15 to 18 cents 
ke anda few fancy might sell at 20 
, “ow! 11 to 13 cents, and best North- 
~d ‘arkeys 18 
ee turkeys 11 to 15 
Wests and 10 to 13 eents undrawn. 
*rn chickens 12 to 14 eeuts for good 


tresh-k 
Cente f 


| to choice. 


| stump, and even that was not the end of 


to choles and 8 to 10 cents for ordinary; 

Western fowl! 10 to 12 cents. Capons 12 t& 
15 cents for Western, 14 to 18 cents for Kast- | 
ern and 18 to 20 cants for Philadelphia 
large. The scarcity of pizeons and :quabs 
continues, and natives sell at $1 to $1 50a 
dozen for pigeons, with squabs $1 to $1.50 
for ordinary to fair and $2 to $2 50 for good 


Not much call for game, and prices are 
steady. Grouse 90 cents to $1.15 for small, 
and $1.25 to $1.35 for heavy dark. Qaails 
in small supply at $1 to $175 a dozen, 
Ducks at $2 to $2 50 a pair for canvas backs, 
$1 to $1.25 for redheads, 85 centsto $1 for 
black and mailards, and teal, coot and 
other small ducks at 30 to 35 cents. Rabbits 
are outof season. Venison scarce but in 
small demand at 8 to 10 cents by carcass, 
10 to 12 cents for saddies, and choice onts 
20 to 30 cents a pound. 





The Sunflower, 


It is claimed that there are about 300,000, - 
000 pounds of sunflower seed produced an- 
nually in Rassia, there being an area of 
216,000 acres planted and 1400 pounds of 
seed grown tothe acre. The chief value of 
this crop is in the oil, and it is said that 34 
per cent. of raw oll has been obtained from 
the seed, an oil very mach resembling the 
refined cottonseed oil, and by some thought 
more palatabis than pure olive oil, which 
might be a matter of opinion. 

The oll cake from the seed is a valuable 
food for cattle. The heads and seeds 
choppeditogether make excellent ensilage, 
while the seeds alone are good food for ponul- 
try, though they should not be used too 
freely, being both heating and fattening. 
The flowers produce excellent honey and 


wax, and are prime favorites with bees. A| 


yellow dye can be made from the blossoms, 
andthe Chinese make an imitation silk 
fibre from the stalks. The stalks can be 
used for fuel, and they are very rich in po:- 
ash. Itis also said that cigars are made 
from the leaves. 

in a builetin from the Department of | 
Agriculture itis said that the pith of the 
stalks has been used with much success 
between the walls of steelin our battle- 
ships, being closely compressed. If a hole 
is made by a projectile, this pith, absorbing 
water, will swell and close the hole, so that 
no water can enter for some time. 

When sunflowers are grown as a field 
crop, from four to five pounds per acre of 
seed should be sown, in drills about three 
feet apart, and the plants thinned to two 
feet apart. Plant about the same time and 
cultivate about the same as corn. The 
heads ripen, and should be cut off in about 
four months after planting, and well dried 
before the seed is shelled or threshed out. 

While we have little faith in the sun- 
flower as a field crop, we like to see them 
growing around the farmhouse, or at least 
around the henyard, where they afford a 
shade for the chickens in the hot sun, and 
provide a food which we know to be good | 
for fattening them, and in moderation ex- | 
cellent for the older fowl when monulting. | 
Nor are we entirely without faith in the) 
assertion that the plants while growing | 
have a tendency to prevent fevers, or at) 
least those of a malarial or miasmatic type. 
It is well known that certain plants have 
that effect, and ithes long been arcribed to) 
the sunflower. 
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Orchard and Garden. 


An essayist before the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society last winter stated | 
that in trying to renovate an old orchard 
planted 30 years ago, he found trees of some | 
varieties that would not pay for the use of 
the ground, and it was decided to grub 
them out. This proved asiow and labori- | 
ous job, and the young trees set in their 
place did nct g3em to start off or to grow) 
well. 

Then he took a common augur,an inch and 
a half or two inches diameter, and welded 
a plece of iren on it to make it about four | 
feet long. With this they bored under the 
old stump and putin a half-pound stick of 
dynawite, with about two feet of fuse at- 
tached. With this the stump and roots 
were so lifted and loosened as to make it | 
easy to take them out. (It left a hole which 
would require a half load of fresh earth to 
fill up, and the young trees set in this 
started to grow at once. They found many 
of the tree r-ots 20 or 25 feet out from the 


} 
} 


them. 

We bave never favored the idea of remov- 
ing an old orchard, or even old trees, and 
setting another of the same kind in the 


| 
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None of our ferns will grow ‘in’ sodden 
soll. Nor is it well to have them in a pea:y 
soll alone. 

If we cannot sponge over the fronds of 
our feathery growing ferns, we can give 
them an occasional wash with the syringe 
and tepid water. Once allow them to get 
dusty ard dry, their pores choked and kept 
in an arid atmosphere for a long time, they 
will soon show a thin and unhealthy condi- 
tion._-New England Fiorist. 





Export Apple Trade. 

The total apple shipments to Earopean 
ports for the week ending Feb. 25, 1899, 
were 37.518 barrels, including 15,475 barrels 
to Liverpool, 21,224 barrels to London, 381 
barrels to Glasgow and 438 barrels various. 
The exports included 7072 barrels from 
Boston, 3354 barrels from New York, 2808 
barrels from Portiand, 20,597 barrels from 
Halifax and 3687 barrels from St. John,N.B. 
For the same week last year the apple sh'p- 
ments were 15,628 barrels. The total ship- 
ments thus far this season have been 1,139,- 
834 barrels, against 809,553 barrels for the 
same time last year. The shipments in 
detail to date have been 211,808 barrels from 
Boston, 144,059 barrels trom New York, 
122,827 barrels from Portland, 406 705 barrels 
from Montreal, 211,172 barrels from Halifax 
and 43,363 barrels from St John, N, B. 


Mouldy Cornstalks. 

When cornstalks are stacked or put in mow 
too early they will often heat very violently, 
and in some cases make a elight mould on 
the surface. But this is often done in silos 
where cut stalks are heated untii they really 
become succulent. We do not believe that 
these mouldy stalks are injurious to cows or 
totheir milk, The stalks that have slightly 
fermented are more tender, and cows eat 
them in preference to those that have been 
frozen dry for two or more months. In the 
process of redigesting food a healthy cow wil! 
not allow the germs from fermentation to 
get into her blood.{) Impure milk depends 
more on the imparities in the water. That 
does not undergo digestion, but is used by 











TOULOUSE GEESE. 








the iuternal organs !n making milk and 
blood. If thejwater supply is well looked 
after,a cow may eat without injury food 





is only for such best lots of good size, in 
good condition, weil assorted and neatly put 
up, with the finest specimens on the top 
probably, but certainly with no very inferior 
quality below, and when a man has a repu- 
tation for trying to work off inferior or un- 
merchantable produce in the bottom of his 
psckages he will find it hard to get the top 
price, even if what he offers looks quite as 
well as that of his neighbor, whose reputa- 
tion is better if his produce is not. 

But there are some men who do not 
always get the best prices, though they are 
ever 20 honest. They lack the art of grow- 
ing the best, or of putting it up so that the 


| hest will be seen, and when a man fiads 


himeelf in this plight with any crop he has 
to sell, he would do well to take time to ex- 
amine carefally the goods which sell better 
than his, to see how they are assorted and 
packed, and if the goods are really of better 
quality, take a day, or more than one day, 
+o visit the place where they are grown,and 
learn what he should do to get better 
prodacts. He may need more manure, or 
manure of a different quality; more water 
supplied by irrigation or surplus water 
taken away by drainage, and possibly both, 
for land may betoo wet at one part of the 
season and too dry at another time. He 
may not have selected the soil best adapted 
to the crop, or his method of preparing or 
cultivating the soll is in fault. He 
may have bat little to learn, but thet 
little may be all important. Such calls 
among neighbors,and comparing of methods 
and results, are usually productive of good 
results, and if the neighbors are five or ten 
miles away, and both producing for the 
same markets, the chance of learning som 
new points increases almost in proportion to 
the distance, if one goes to a successful 
competitor for his information. 


And another point occurs tous. Some of 
the finest ‘produce we see in our markets, 
and that which brings the highest price, is 
grown by men who say they do not make 
apything in growing it. They say, truth 
fully, ifall the expense of preparing and 
manuring the land is charged to the one 
crcp, but they so plan as to grow two or 
three crops upon the eame land each season, 


| and there is a profit upon some one of them, 





that would de very offensive to human 


produce rich foliage of'a variegated nature. 


They also need a strong light and plenty of 
good soll. The large, thick leaves are very 
ornamental, and they are colored strongly 
at times, producing many of the colors of 
the rainbow. They reach their greatest 
beauty when a foot or two high. 

S. W. CHAMBERS. 





——The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the last week amounted in value to $75,C 64, pre- 
vieus week $219,611; similar week last year 
$218,023. The total valae of exports of leather 
from tais port since Jan. 1 is $1,056,121, against 
$1,278,981 last year. 

—The visible supply of grainin the United 
States and Oanada Feb. 25 included 29,920,000 
Dashels of wheat, 31,821,800 bushels of corn, 
9,369,000 bushels of oats, 1,504,000 bushels of 
ryeand 2,674,000 bushels of bariey. Oompared 
with a week previous this is an increase of 
302,000 bushels of wheat, 1000 bushels of corn 
and 698,000 bushels of oats, witha decrease of 
87,000 bashels of rye and 88,000 bushels of 
barley. One year ago the supply was 34,088 000 
bushels of wheat, 40,870,000 bushels of corn 
13,473,000 bushels of oats, 3,660,000 bushels of 
rye and 2,165,000 bushels of barley. 

——Boston exports this week include $1200 
worth to Spain, the first for more thana year to 
Spanish poris. 

——Trafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
coast last week to include 283,300 barrels cof 
flour, 2,046,000 bushels of wheat, 3,369,000 

ushels of corn, 8060 barrels of pork, 15,874,000 
pounds of lard and £7,469 boxes of meat. 

——The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 67,827 cases, 
against 68,695 cases last week, 91,740 cases for 


New York. 


Flower Culture. 


Those who had no time or space to make 
a new pansy bed last fall can easily raise 
plants for themselves, which will generally 
give better results than those procured from 
the hothouse. Sow the seed in shallow 
boxes in February, in rich, light, fine soil. 
Set in a warm place. Keep quite wet at 
first, as a drying off is sure to kill some of 
the seeds beginning to germinate, but when 
the plants appear great care should be taken 
not to keep the earth too wet, as the plants 
are liable to “damp off’’; neither should it 
be allowed to get too dry, for if so the re- 
mainder of the seed will not germinate. | 
These plants must be kept cool, as a pansy 
dislikes heat; have plenty of air and root 








the correspoading week last year, and 73 368 in 
room, transplanting into larger pots! i557, rhe total shipments thus fer in 1899 have 
as they increase in size, bat double} neon 541,274 cases, against 703,866 cases in 
care must be taken not to disturb the/ 189, g09,101 in 1897 and 603,517 in 1896. 
smallest rootlets. Water with liguid| —~—rne imports of dry goodsand merchandise 
manure. I have been told that pre-| at the port of New York for the week were valued 


pared plant food is good where Iquid | at $8,293,819, against $8,688,786 last week and 
manure cannot be obtained. Transplant | $%,393,134 last year. 

to the epen ground ao carly a convenient, | sau socses trem Onteage last Week wore 
— —— pcmcia = If | 102,611 toar, against 90,624 the week previous, 
a —_ poner Py aor oo pee ~ ~ and 122,677 tons for corresponding week last 

year. 

allowed to perfect seed. After the plants; -——The statement of tie sergeant in the regu- 
have been flowering for some time pinch | lar army before the court o! irquiry in regard to 
them back if they are still growing vigor-| General Eagan’s canned roast beef may not have 
ously, and it will prolong the blooming sea-| 0°62 grammatical, but was forcible. He saic, 
son. There are many varieties of pansies, | W22 asked “ What was the matter with it? 


Well, air, it didn’t look good when you opened 
but they all being pretty, one cannot go | 
| qt, it didn’t t 
gray in choceing 1. it, and it didn’t taste good when you was exting 


| it, and it didn’t seem to do you no good after you 
I have an old bed of purple pansies and had eat it.” 

blue forget-me-nots that is a thing of beauty) -——The sh'pment cf live stock and dressed 

during the spring months. I advice setting | meats last week included 2388 cattle, 3432 

the two together. 


Heliotrope must be p'nched back and not | 180 aressed 
allowed to make a weak growth, if a boun- | 1500 sheep, 2774 quarters of beef from Baltt- 


tifal supply ot flowers are desired. A slip| more, 547 cattle, 2384 quarters of beet from | 


started in August and encouraged to make Philadelphis, 1130 cattie, 159 sheep from Por'- 


or perhaps something upon each, if the ex a vigorous, stocky growth will produce | 4nd, a total cf 6490 cattle, 6181 sheep, 82 424 


pense account is divided in proportion to| from six to 14 flower heads by the last of | 


the value of sales of each. 


To charge all expenses to one crop is | joys the heat and sanehine. 


same place,as we thought a rotation of | almostas upjast as it would be to charge | 


crops would be applicable even to an apple 
orchard, and that there must be some ex- 
haustion of the soll after a tree had been 
standing there until itdied fromold age and 
neglect, but there may be reasons for doing 
so sometimes, and it may succeed better in 
the comparatively new soil of Missouri than 
it would in New England where orchards 
have stood for more than a century. 

The results in his case may be well worth | 
knowing, yet we should prefer to wait and | 
see how those young trees grow lafter they 
have sent their roots out beyond the half- 
load of fresh carth that was used to fill the | 
hole. 

One objection to setting young trees in an | 
old orchard, or very near it, has been the | 
passing of insect pests and fangous diseases | 
from the old to the new growth, but the | 
modern method of spraying to destroy these 
may remove this objection and give the 


young tree a better chance for its life. 


The Eastern New York Horticultural 
Society is endeavoring to have a bill passed 
by the State Legislature, declaring that | 
hereafter all packages of fruitand berries 
shall be of the full measure claimed for 
them, or shall be plainly labelled on the 
side with the word “short” in letters not 


be fined not less than $5 or more 
than $25. The quart basket is to be 
53 inches on each side atthe top, 4§ inches 
at the bottom and 2j inches deep, holding 67 
cubic inches when level full. The pints 
and half pints are also of prescribed dimen- 
sions, and one-half or one-quarter the above 
capacity. The law will not take effect until 
Jan. 1, 1900, if it passes, as to have it take 
effect at once might be a serious injury to 
those who have packages on hand for this 
year’s use. 

Those gardeners who complain that they 
cannot sell their produce, vegetables or 
fruits, at the prices quoted in agricultural 
pavers, which try, as we do, togivea care- 
fal report of the market, must remember 
two things: First, that our report comes the 








less than a half inch long. For selling such | 
short packages not so marked the party may less water when the temperature is colder, 





| day we go to press, and prices will not often 


the cost of the horse and wagon against the 
value of the first load taken to market in it, 
which would not be likely to pay the ex- 
penses. Bat as keeping a crop upon the 
land all the year through keeps the land 
busy, 80 it also keeps hired men and teams 
busy, and it isthe year’s work rather than 
any one day’s work or any one crop that is 
expected to show a profit at ithe final 
accounting. 
Winter Foliage Piants. 


Beautiful and delicately colored foliage 
plants are as much in evidence in the house 
in winter asthe bright-hued flowering va- 
rieties. It was not many years ago that the 
foliage plants were so expensive that only a 
few could afford to own them; but when 
the prices dropped there was considerable 
enthusiasm displayed by amateurs in culti- 
vating these odd forme. The palms, drac x 
pas, crotons, ficus, aspidistra and farfogiaum 
are all cheap, and they combine to makea 
garden by themeelves. 

The palms and aspidistras can get slong 
without the san, and they can be distrib- 
uted anywhere in the roome. They can 
stand so much cold weather that there is 
little danger of their being injured any- 
where in the living rooms. They require 





and it is a question whether they do not 
thrive better under such treatment than in a 
room that is hot and devold of moisture. 


Palms will do better if repotted abont 
once a year, and preferably inthe spring. 
A daily sponge bath, or if this seems too 
much, a semi-weekly bath will keep them 
in fine condition. It is easier to take a 
basin of water to them, and with a soft 
sponge wash off their leaves. This is al- 
most as beneficial to them as watering their 
roots. The small plants should be taken to 
the sink and sprinkled or syringed thor- 
oughly. Always remember that the leaves 
as well as the roots need watering. 

The dracaenas are beautifal foliage 
plants; but they require strong light to 
bring out the colors of their follage. In 
the semi-darkness of a back room their 


‘remain at one point for the entire week, | leaves will only faintly hint of what they 


| tion of price 
| yet there have been days when a temporary 


| possibly an advance in price, and more 


| days when the supply was large, and deal- | 
to 20 cents. Western | ers were looking for the best lot, and would ward. Together they make a pretty show 
‘Inany window, 


| pot take the other unless at a reduction in 


price. 
Thus in market quotations the top price 


though, indeed, there has been less filuctua-| can do in a good light. There are two 
this past season than is usual, 
| Terminalis has bright leaves of rich crim- 
scarcity has created a good demand,and son and green with a young growth of 
| tender pink, and [ndivisa has a plain green 


very beantiful sorts commonly grown. 
foliage with narrow leaves that curve up- 


and one might get along 
very nicely this month without flowers. 


Ficus elastica are magnificent plants that 


> 





3811 cattle, 4932 sheep, 27,499 quarters of beet 
| went to Liverpoo), 1428 cattle, 3189 qnariers of 
| beefto London, 1257 cattle to Glasgow, 494 

Heliotrope needs liquid manure when | cattie, 159 sheep to Bristo!, 1786 quarters of 
growing vigorously, and plenty of root | beef to Southampton and 40 sheep to Bermuda 
room. A good sized plant needs a six-inch | 824 West Indies. 
pot. As the heliotrope makes many fine, ——T#¢ exports from the port cf Boston for the 
roots, they will sometimes, if the pot is too | Se 26 oe ~~ cance 

» y pounds cheese an 911 
emall, form a ball a a almost imper-| pounds oleo. For the same week last year the 
sg B > y= gt = _. — experts tectaded 23 - pounds butter, 86,990 
’ ounds cheese 1l, le 
the earth become soggy, for in that j There h ene ae 
ence the leaves will tarn brown and droop | ec. m.par wave Doon many fluctuations in the 


egg market, nearby and fancy baviong been up to 
as is also the effect if the plant is allowed | 37 and 39 cents in Boston,but a —— liberal sup- 
to wilt for wantof water. A soil which 


ply has brought them lower again, and they are 
suits it best is equal parts loam, sand, 


weak in Boston now at 27 to 38 cents. In New 
well-rotted stable manure and well-decayed, | York st 27 cents, which is about three cents 
turfy matter. The more it is pinched back, | @%er than & week ago, although they were 
if growing vigorously, the more shoots it 


high there for some days. 
—_ ist 
will send out, consequently the more flower ST ene Semaate Rp eaten Satara 
heads. 


at Fall Riverand New Bedford, 12% per cent, 
should be good news to others beside the mill 

Begonia Vernon is a fine pot plant, and 
flowers continually. The flowers of mine 


operatives. It is an indication of more activa 
business, more money in circulation, and the 

being « bright red are a beautiful contrast | ™°*2# to buy and pay for farm products, as well 

with the rich green foliage. 1 raised mine 

from seed. It began to blossom when it 


as many other things such people need. It is 
anticipated that milis in other sections will soon 
had bat four leaves, and has never been 
without blossoms since. it does the best 


follow this example. It indicates that the stock 
cf cotton goods on hand in warehouses has been 
for me in a west window, but is doing 
well and blossoming in a north win 


wellrold out, perhaps as a result of more pros- 

perous times among the farmers, and that manu- 

facturers see a prospect ahead of selling rore 

dow at present. Some advise .using this | £°04* fast as they can make them. 

plant ter borders tn the cpen ground, | Sains cf datas worth of enous have bees 
D 

but when set ina strong summer eunl!ght destroyed by @ drought, and that cattie are 

the leaves turn red which detracts a great dying by the thousand for lack of water and 

deal from its beauty I think. It is better to pasturage. This is the third year of extraor- 

water too little than too much, until one be- 

comes acquainted with its wants in that 

respect. With me it is certainly a success 

asa pot plant.—Cor. Portland Transcript. 


January, and more will soon follow. It en- 


almost national. 

——Tnhe tater continental ratlway commission, 
which was called into existence over nine years 
ago at Washington to study the feasibility of 
constructing a trunk line from New York to 
Buenos Ayres bas made its report. Commiesion 
estimates that the total length of the all-ral) 
route will be 10 228 miles, and that of thie 4771 


divarily dry weather, and the ruin is said to be 





Caring for Ferns. 


ne — ferns that live in rooms 
during winter come to grief because 
they are kept warmer than is good for them. —_ mene ct ge — cost of road 
The atmosphere is dry and arid, and quite | '° - 
opposite to the natural conditions under 7 
= a live. A very little E*-ATRRM DAIRY 
ought would show us how different are | 
the conditions we are providing. Ferns, BUTTER OUTFITS 
es exjoy the sight relief afforded by) MAK | oy CG 
an hour or two in a moister atmosphere! send for circulars and ° : 
than we aim at in our living-rooms, and will, Special Offer. | Freight paid oy ws 
change ® MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 
change. CLINTON, IOWA. 
Many ferns that are cultivated in the or- | 
dinary greenhouse will grow well in rooms | 
if they get a good share of light and are not 
too parched. They cannot be grown in a) 
room in which there is @ fire daily all) 
through winter and spring. Ferns are also) 
much spoiled by over watering at the roots. | 
Although we find them, both at home and 
abroad, in fairly moist positions, their roots 
are almost always upon a bank and beneath 
trees or hedges that would throw showers 
and absorb the greater part of the moisture. 

















HERMANVILLE 


Q ED eee WORT UROC-JERSY P I th) 


DUROG-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE CROSS 
(The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
Orders booked. 


Hermanyille Farm, Hermanville, P. 8. 1. 
Canada. 


——President J W. Springer cf the Naticnal 
Live Stock Association, after a personal investi- 


the loss from the blizzard at 10 per cent. Ti is 
isthe most serious loss, he points out, since 
1886, when over 90 per cent. cf the range cattie 
perished. 

--—The cost of the Spanish-American war for 
a encing this month has been $218 000.- 
——British and German vessels carried 85 per 
cent, of our grain exports in 1897. Among 
1279 grain-laden vessels only 17 were American, 
= less than one per cent. of the total 


——Exports from the port -f Boston last week 
$2,426,689, against $2,47% 526 corresponding 
week last year. Imports $1,895,913, against 
$1,174,516 corresponding week last year. 

——The exports of wheat, includirg flocr, for 
last week 3,844 359 bushels, are the largest by 
122,000 bushels for any corresponding week in 
the past 10 years. The nearest approach to this 
movement in tne correspondiog week for the 
past 10 years was made last year, when exports 
aggregated 3,722,000. 

——Early in the week sales of eggs were made 
at 32 to 38 cents, but when the New York and 
Western despatches were received there was & 
drop to 38 cents, and later to 26 cents. Receipts 
for Taesday were only 1251 cases, and invoices 


indicated small supplies for a day or two more, | 


but the downward tendency in other plices bac 
its influence, and could not be resisted. Since 
the high prices were established the demana bas 
been very light, and dealers took only a case or 
two atatime. A large tradeis expected when 
prices touch a steady basis. Receipts for the 
month of February were only 36,840 cases, 
against 50,666 cases same month las: yasr. The 
market is now bare of all kinds. 

——Bradstreet’s reports the exports of wheat 
(flour Included as wheat)from both coasts last 
week 8,844 359 bushels, compared with 2,454,- 
771 bushels the previous wrek and 38,7:2,469 
bushels in the week a year ago. Since July 1, 
exports aggregated 162,897,349, against 161,- 
204,760 lastyear. Oorn exports from both coasts 
last week 2,871 057 bushels, compared with 1.- 
660 845 bushels previous week and 8,692,799 
bushels last yesr. Sinve July 1 corn exports 
ageregate 107,711 178 bushels; last year, 114,- 
256,046. 








The readers cf this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and thstis Oatarrb. Hali’s Oatarrh Cure 
is the only positive cure now known to the medi- 
cal fraternity. Oatarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Oatarrh Oure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thersby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitction and assisting nature 
Bn doing its work. The proprietors bave 10 muc” 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
{Hundred Doliars for any case that it fails tocure. 
Send for list of testimoniale. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & OO., Toledo, 0; 

Sold by Druggists, 76c. 

Hall’s Family P'!ls are the best. 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Proft 


than 5,000 qu 

. profit. Carefully edited by 
Engweed. A collection of the most valuable ar« 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with the 
question ‘‘What is an Egg?” It indicates the com 


Ques tions ditions for developin 


i le 
egg into a Business en. 
treatment of diseases selection 


Incubation, care of chicks, 

breeding, feed- 

ing and housing, arediscussed in a clear ends simple 
manner. Two were ~ see: ; pone —— 

in detail. one isa 

Answered)~ot oo hens that average 
* -over2e0 each per year! 

In short, this is the best book for all who love “‘ the 
little American ben’ that has ever been printed 


Price in paper cover 40 cents. 





For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 





|The DOMESTIC SHEEP. 


sheep, 14,057 quarters of beef from Boston, | 
| 1167 cattle, 40 sheep, 13,2098 quarters of bee!, 


uarters of beef and 180 pigs from all ee 
small. 





By HENRY STEWART, 
W orld’s Highest Authority on Sheep. 
“The ‘Domestic Sheep’ should be in the hands 


pigs from New York, 1238 cattle, | of every sheepman in the country. The morelt 


look through it the more I am pleased with it.”— 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

It treats in a practical and exhaustive manner 
the Science of Breeding; What crosses are admis- 
sible and desirable; the development of type; the 
formation and management of flocks, large and 
Sheep diseases and how to treat them, 
Sheep dipping and dips—their uses and abuses. 
The successful breeding and feeding of mu ton 
sheep and lambs, The growth of special summer 
and winter crops for sheep and their relative 
value. The nature, fiber, growth, grades, prepara- 
tion and marketing of wool. Sheep barns, sheds, 
feeding devices, hurdles, etc., illustrated. The 
influence of climate, soils and environment on the 
development of sheep. Illustrations of the dif- 
ferent Creede in rich half tones of typical sheep, 
and every other subject germane to the sheep, 
wool and mutton industry. This new book, of 
372 pages and 165 illustrations, is an invaluable 
guide to the new beginner, and a wise counsellor 
to the older sheepman. It is the crowning work 
of an eminent, life-long and enthusiastic student 
si sheep life in all sheep countries, Postpaid 

1.50. 


Address 
MASSACHUS&TTS PLOUGHMUAN, 
Besten, Mass, 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling Rew 
te De It, aud All About Prefitable 
Poultry Raising. 


Contatping Chapters on How to Make $6008 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houres; Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting the Hen aad Incubation; Hatching and Oare 
of Obicks; Fattening and Preparing Foultry for 
Market; Disease: cf Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Capon'zing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use cf Green Bone for Pcultry, ete. 

Send to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
ents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGHM AN. 


WALNOT PU BLISHING CO.,, 
Bex 3144, Beosten, Mass. 





gation of the condition of cattle in Texas, places | 


| OLOR and flavor of fruits, 
size, quality and ap- 


i 


| pearance of vegetables, 
| weight and plumpness of grain, 


_ are all produced by Potash. 


- Potash, 


properly combined with Phos- 
phoric Acid and Nitrogen, and 
liberally applied, will improve 
every soil and increase yield 
and quality of any crop. 


Write and get Free our pamphlets, which 
tell how to buy and use fertilizers with 
| greatest economy and profit. 
GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED = 1851. - 
MMENUED RUSINESS IN 1851 
Onas. A. HOWLAND’ WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President, Secretary 
CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642,023 43 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $34,042 165.00 
Losses paid during past year $31 436.8 0 
Dividends paid during past 


. $69,649.31 


year, Pir as 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. - - .- 24,376 90 


SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
$384,531 58 

















WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE ° 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 


Nearest of the large hotels to Union Station, 
Steamers, bestoes and amusement centres. 













LARGEST ROOMS in the city for the 
price ($1.00 per day and upward). 8 heat 
and elec ht in every room in the house. 


$50,000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
| yes every modern improvement and conven- 
ence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 
faste at 40 cents and table d’hote dinner at 0 
cents are famous. © 

C. A. JONES. 


a 

















SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow sleek, 
thrifty and very large, commanding the 
highest market prices for veal or dairy. 

rite for free circulars. 
J. B. Small & Co., Boston, Masa 
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HATCH CHICKEXS 


° BY STEAM—rith the oe 


simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR jXCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made 


GEO. H. STANL, ™ 
114 te 122 &. 6th &t., Quincy, IM. 
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THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on all 
importantrubjects: The Origin, How to Trair, Care 
for Pleasure avd Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor- 
rect Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; in fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
illustrations from life. ‘*My Cat Tom,” “A Oat 
Letter,” * Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ** Her 
| Wants Supplied,” “ Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home- 
| less Car,” ‘* A Oat Story,” ** The Subway Cat,” “A 
Hospital Cat,” are all interesting tales. The volume, 

aside from being an exce'lent treatise on the cat, 
| forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 

of the Walnut Ridge Farms Company. 

“No author could be more justified in speaking on 
his se'ected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 

| Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
| these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 

but their excellence, to the skil), care and knowledge 
| of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
| much useful information as to the diet and genera 

care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautifal ani- 
ma!r.""—New York Vogue. 

“ Iteeems to uns a book which those who are fond of 
cats will be giad to rea?.”—George T Angel!l,in Our 
Dumb Animals, Bo*ton. 

“Itisausefal volume, both for the owners of the 
Angoraard other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
fally iliustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Ohicago. 

“ Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully fllusirated,’’°— 
Ameriean Cultivator, Bostor. 

In two different bindings, price 22 a2d $1.25, post 
paid. Fo: sale by booksellers generally, or 


JAME" BROTHERS, Publishers, 
220 Washington tree, 











Bo+tou, Mass 




















TURKEYS 





How to 
® Crow Them, 


No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 

these beautiful and profitable birds 
zne present book is an effort to fil) 
this gap. It is based upon the experi 
emce of the most successful experts ir 
-arkey growing, both as breeders of fanc; 
— and as raisers of turkeys for man 
et. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts o» 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
wee have proven successful in eack 





Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Address Mass. Ploughman' Boston. 
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they will believe that he is vastly superior 
to George Washington, because he can do 
what George cou!d not do when he cut down 
‘the cherry tree. Possibly he believes as he 
‘says, that “ God has visibly confided to me 
the achievement of our regeneration,” and 
that such regeneration can only be brought | 
about by a maseacre of all the foreigners in 
the islands. He eays that the United 
States has acted in a manner “ foreign to 
the dictates of culture and the usages of 
civil'zed nations,” and be may have formed 
his ideas of such usages by the conduct of 





All honor to. Admiral Dewey! In him 
our country finds a worthy successor to 
Farragut. 





There’sa tremendous boom in Kipling 
stock. The newsboy at the hotel where the 
great author has been ill has — three 

* native born’s”’ 
ane nay bey by Bd of avxiety, and|the Spanish soldiery in shooting down 
. .| unarmed prisoners, and starving “ pacifi-| 
hereabouts even the letter carriers are read 
ing “The Light That Falled’’ between | 0°8 ’? who were unable by age or sex to take 
trips ‘partin the war. But we think he knows 
; | better, and makes his charges to deceive his | 

Ceoil Raodes, it is now learned. holds more ignorant followers. To leave the | 
views concerning the fatare of the United | j,jands with such aman as military dicta- | 
States more far reaching than apy that! tor would be even a worse crime than to | 
even the wildest of American imperialists | -o:orn them back to the tender mercies of 
have harbored. The Cape Colony states- |) sin. 
man predicts that within a century we shall _ | 
role all America except Canada, and says| The Typographical Union of New York | 
that the opponents of imperialism are ani-! jast summer tried the experiment of estab- | 
mated by selfishness. It is the daty of civ-| jishing printers who were out of work ona 
ized nations, he argues, to “take up the farm leased near that city, and seeing what | 
White Man’s Barden!” | they could make of it. How many of these) 
printers had previous farming experience | 

Governing the Philippines without the | the report which has just been published | 
consent of the governed shocks #0M€/ dogs pot tell. The popular idea among | 
people’s sense of political consistency. But farmers is that when a young man leaves | 
as itis acholce between governing the In- |»). rarm for any kind of clty work he is 
surgents without their consent and letting spoiled for farming. But the result was 
them massacre, without consent,of the MAS | Lor favorable than could have been ex-| 
sacred, all who oppose them, patriotic Amer- pected. The printers were intelligent men, 
joans will not find much difficulty in decid- | and knew how to make their work effective. 
ing what is for the best interests of all the | They more than pa'd all expenses, incind- | 
islands, the insurgents moet of all. Never ing the rent of the farm, and returned the 
was there an instance where the defeat of outfit provided for them by the union. This 
an uprisinc was so plainly in the interests was more than printers who were out of 

















“ PAUL ROSE” MUSKMELON. 








of those who are defeated as it is in this. work could possibly have done in the city | chai tee wie t eaten Ge ee 
Sar Ea ES in a time when business is dull. The year’s ficlds without going to Cuba or some 
All the German war vessels now in thé experiment affords a good suggestion of the | other of the West India islands for them. It 
Philippine waters have been ordered with-| possibility for men engaged in any avoca- | is likely that many of these Louisiana sugar 
drawn. The government remits the protec’ sion making at least a living by growing | planters will within a year or two give up 
tion of German eltizens in Manila to United | yegetabies, poultry, eggs and milk. But in ‘planting qane whane fo ehuane bas to 
States authorities, as of course it is obliged ooh case it requires, as in this case, some | be verde phos cocina, ond buy plante- 
to do now that Spanteh occupation has previous capital to give the experiment ® ‘ons either in Cuba or Porto Rico. There 
been vacated. Apparently the German gov- | fair start. Probably the men also did better is mnch more available sugar land in Cabs 
ernment is now apx!ous to cultivate friend- wen together than any of them would | chan there is in the smaller islands, though 
ship with the United States. One of the have done if each had gone to farming OD | the iaiter has the advantage of being already 
best proofs of this is the abrogation Of | nis own hook. annexed to the United States, while Caba 
needless restrictions on the importation of — | eam be only after ite poeple have expressed 
fruite, meats and other United Statesfarm ft was a shrewd remark which Daniel their wish to join us and have been acsepted 
products IntoGermany. They have closed Webster onse made, that he liked best to | +» vote of our House and Senate 
German markets egainst us lately. There- have all men his friends. Batif any Were | nat eaite as important he — 
opening of these markets will make better 50 perverse as to hate him, the next best. _ y- ep ~ = as - ~d 
demand for American agricaltural products. thing was to make them wholesomely afraid poe le ms rn higher —— saneenans te phos 
him. We think the policy thus com- J 
We feel so sure that the coming year will wend by Webster is oak of A country = ~ aps nt x. +: hme — 
bea profi able one to all farmers,except, per- | at the present time. I$ entirely justifies the 202008 are already Delng *ntroda 7 oh “ 
haps, the peach grower, that we feel likearg- | jnorease of our navy, and the sending of | S&0tiago district, where an 0 2 
ing all to make arrangements to growa larger additional war vessels and troops to the | doing a great work in improving ae 
acreage this year, and to care for it better pnijippines at the present time. Since it ie | *8*¥ oe Ee There hong D pn A : 
than they have done during the years Of ;nown thatthe United States battleship | churches of the Catholic faith, but as their 
farm depression. If the severe cold has Oregon is nearing Manila, the Gorman ad- priests were all sent out from Spain most 
destroyed peaches, and possibly some other .jraig who have heretofore outclassed Ad- °f them were out of touch with — 
kinds of fruits in sections, there will be all jira) Dawey in naval force have hauled in | pa To some _ “~ ~ ope 
the better demand for what frait there is, their horns, and are no longer obstreperous, | lent chance for proselyting. But it w e@ 
and also the kinds of garden vegetables that ., hey were while Admiral Dewry’s force | 8° better if no attempt be made to 
when fruit is scarcs take Its place. Even 44, weaker than their own. After all, in| ‘'starb the foundations of any Cuban’s 
the man whose main dependence is on sri, matter,what Daniel Webster said about | faith. With native Cabans as their — 
peaches need not despair. He can groW waxing his personal euemies wholesomely | be island will have far more of religious 
something else this year, and by next, those .+-aiq of him, is really nothirg but repeti-|®24 Chrietian faith than it can have if a 
of his peach trees that the winter did not tion in another way of George Washington’s horde of sectaries go — the Cuban peo- 
kill will beara crop that will, maybe, sell .avice to thecountry. He counselled peace | Die to create divisions. What ——— “ 
for more than a fall peach yleld this year with all nations, but in the same connection people ned ome: syte = to aa 8 ¢ 
would have done. he wrote the immortal words, “ In time of | sk aie leeae ‘eet mtn ine 
eace prepare for war.”” A weak nation is 
When Aguinaldo says he prefers Spanish on tot nature is constituted, to be spiritual = momen A =. Let — 
to American rale in the Philippines, he picked at by stronger nations. So to be well | man be fully ate Dn cor k. = 
shows how a - gen my pe prepared for war is the best guarantee of pee tne ee nears y+ ta a “| oa 
merican purposes, which are only to pre- peace 
— all the no of these islands to _. 7 ee merely tolerates, bat rejoices in like differ- 
age theirown local affaires. That has al- American Goods in Scotland, ence of opinions in others. 
ways been our policy in whatever territory ‘The United States consul at Edinburg,| The United States cannot under its Con- 
we have acquired. Aguinaldo is only an gootiand, says that American-made agri-| Stitution have any established religion. It 
adventurer, trying to make himselfa dic- gqjtural machinery is largely used on the Protects the right of each individual to be- 














tator of all the islands, who has made farms in Scotland. Thisis in part due to 
his credulcus followers believe we in- the readiness cf the American mannfacta- 
tended to oppress them. It is probable yerg to change their machinery to suit the 
that Aguinaldo does not believe this idea of the Scotch buyer. The old-style 


lieve what form of faith best suits him, or 
no faith whatever if that satisfies his rea- 
gon better. Probably most, if not all, the 
| islands which we have acquired from Spain 


falsehood himself. He may prefer Span- 8 t on the right side, will continue to hold the Catholic faith in 
ish rule, however, because he would then pe 7 beet ln eut on the eae which most of thelr people were bred. It 
have a chance to sell out to his loppressore, thon they were sent the  self-binding will be the best exercise in Christian charity 
and then retire with as much money as he reaper, which cut on the left side, for those who believe differently to wit- 
would probably be able to make if he be- but at first | ness the progress In education and civiliza- 


it was not heavy enough, | 
came a dictator. He understands very well tion which those islands are sure 
ao oe eS” eS to make, even though not at all in sym- 


that England and Germany would never the barley. These defects remedied, and 
saffer their interests in Manila to be de- in two a American machines were pathy with their faith. How can this 


stroyed by his insurgents. All his efforts to still hold the market. They Cbristian charity make any progress, while 
secure Independence of the easy yoke of —. yo he ah cat a eee each of the hundreds of sects into which 
American protection could, if succestfal, sorrow and to set it on edge instead of tara- Christendom is divided is more concerned 
only resnit in imposing on the islands @ ing it over, and they got It and it has gained ®>out the dogmatical errors of other 
European protectorate that would surely be gniversai favor. Other machinery has been °%Urches than jabilant over the good that 
far more burdensome. changed to suit their needs. Oar lawn|*heyare doing? The things in which all 
| mowers are I'ghter and better than any- the churches agree are the essentials of re- 
Congress has done well in reviving the thing made on that side of the water. Amer- ligion, and these only are permanent. 


rank of admiral by the advarcement of igan exes, small farming tools of nearly all But the greatest work in developing the 
rear Admiral Dawey. It is a necessity kinds, bolts, nuts, carpenters’ tools, ete., people of all our new posessions will be 
of our position in the Philippines to have are preferred by the workirgmen to either educational. The people of all the islands 
there a8 commander of our navy an officer the English or German manufactures, as, are anxiousto acquire the English language. 
equal in rank to any that any European | while lighter made and better finished, they Schools and new:papers will do this work 
government can send to that |: cality. But gre also tempered better and are more ser- | better than can missionaries, except such as 
it is not necessary for us to decorate naval yiseable. are already in sympathy with the religious 
officers who have no such responsibilities a faith of these peoples, and whose main pur- 
as Admiral Dewey has with such honorary ., ose is to teach them to hold that faith in 
distinctions. Therefore we think that Con- The Regeseration of Cuba. nt ways. 
gress also did well in refasing to create the Though it is two months less than a year 
grade of vice admiral. This measure covid 8'uce the war with Spain began, and the_ 
only reenlt in filling our nayy with high- Uaslted States has hardly got in possession Households Upside Down. 
sounding titles that mean nothing. We, ° the various islands which Spanish mis- - nines pm eeiaiineal 
havea vice president, who is ordinarily a ‘ale has vacated, yet the good effects from he indus . iors eal 3 1d factor 
rather euperfiaons cfficial in our Govern- the charged situation are already manifest America’s working people in the o he f ; 
ment, but on the death of the President the !» Cadaand P orto Rico. Both these islands | towns of New Eogiand and in new the fac- 
Constitation provides that he fill that cffise. | are attracting American capital and indus. tory towns of the South, have been most 
Bat a vice admiral could not by the death ‘ry, 48 would nev r have bsen possible had illam!natingly discussed by Charles B. Spahr 
of Admiral! Dewey fill the offisa of admiral. they continued under Spanish domination, in some recent numbers of the a, Mr. 
That ¢ ffice should then be filled by the naval thorgh so great was the distress which | Spahr, who is the author of ** The ye 
officer who bas best commended himeelf to| Weyler’s savage rule caused that it will be | Distribution of Wealth,” and a — 4. 
the country by his services, Just now that | months before its effects can be fully re- | the Outlook's editorial mn sag ° ae i > 
man is undoubtedly Vice Admiral Dewey. | covered from. The order to oblige all the facts by personal eee gat - an ; a 
When he dies it may well be that some °°untry peeple to leave their farmsand take many tatesetting Dp -_ 0 Be yee c rs 
naval cfficer, now almost unknown, will Tefoge in Havana made the thres provinces | social al be on jaan” dito 
best deserve this honor. _of Havana, Matarzis and Santa Clara a “households upside down emma 
o< desert, exe: pt as wild tropical vegetation demands epectal attention,in that it is pecal- 
A very remarkable speech was made by | ©*me to fill up the space that man had tried ‘arly a New England probiem. 
the Chinese minister to Washington, whose | to make wh: lly avproductive. There are many families in our factory 
pame is Wa Ting Fang. It was made on| 1m the cities where these unfortunate towns where the women earn the money 
Washington’s Birthday in New York, at the | Tee neentrados were forced to herd they and the men attend to the household, each 
Southern Societies dinner, to which he had | !!ved rather like beasts than human beings, sex being thus taken out of its natural 
been invited. The Chinese minister said he | ¥!thout any sanitary precautions, and often ephere. Moreover, many of the mothers 
had long been an admirer of Washington, | % !>@ without food that is is estimated who work all the weekin the factories for 
and he rej siced that recent events had made | 'D*t 400 000 perished before he’p could come. | six or seven dollars, psy from two to three 
this country and China closer neighbors | Zvem those who were wealthy before the dollars to some ove else to look after their 
than ever. The people of China have long ¥®T broke out were obliged to accept alms little ones. While itistraue, as Mr. Spahr 
found trade with the Philippines profitable, ‘Tom the Uaited States. All the pcorer points out, that the mother may beable to 
and he did not doubt that the United States Cabane elsher hastened to the east of the look after the looms while she knows that 
would do so also. He congratulated his|'#land to join the insurgents or died of |a babe is crying for her at home, it is also 
country on American occupation of | *#rvation or disease. Cuba has come | trae that the babe cannot make up the loss. 
the Philippines. That it would have! through a more severe ordeal to its inde-| This thing is terribiy wrong. Every con- 
a good neighbor instead of an in-| Pe! dence than any other people in modern sideration which demanded that children 
different one. China, with so near a|timeeatieast. Bat precisely because it has | should not be sacrificed for gain through 
western neighbor, will herself become | See? through so severe an ordeal, it is now | their employment in the milis demands 
more western in ideas and policies. The, 224+r American protection to enter upon @ ¢hat babes shall not be sacrificed through 
conclusion of bis address was @ p'ea for | Sreer of prosperity greater than ‘his island, tne employment of mothers who are nerded 
more liberal American laws as regards Weaithiest in nataral resources of avy on forthe child. ‘A law like that probibiting 
Chinese immigration. While China was °° coast, has ever before dreamed of enjoy- ghiid labor must not proceed faster than 
each year growing less exclusive and more 'D&- : labor sentiment will support it, but when- 
ready to entertain foreigners, its former| N ‘ther the farming nor the mineral ever employment of young mothers is ob- 
liliberal policy has been throngh dema- | ‘esouress of Caba have been half devel- yiously an evil, it shuuld be suppressed by 
gogic appeais fastened upon the Uaited oped as yet. The interlor is covered with law, and not leit to the individual cupidity 
States. It will never do while China is be- ‘orests, which produce the most valuatle of husbanas already too willirg to add to 
coming a western nation for this great ‘Topical woods. As these are cut away their own comforts at the expense of their 
country to fasten upon itself the illiberal | !@r#e areas of valuable sugar lands will be | wives.” 
policy which both China and Japan opened to cultivation. Inthe West Indies In an address on Hall House and its work, 
adopted towards the nations of the west. thesagar cane grows. perennially. Once wieg Jane Addams said last week that 
es planted, successive crops will sprout | though she did not believe in day nurseries, 
Those who think Againaidois asecond | from the same stump. There is never | they were a necessity at the present time. 
George Washington should read the proc.|avy fear of frost, as there always is | Then this speaker went on to mention that 
lamations and maoifestos he has issued to|in Loolsiana, and which this present win- | one man daily brought three pairs of twins 
the Filipinos, with his statements abont the | ter. Thousands of acres of cane in Loulsi-|to be cared for while his wile, the chil- 
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the West shares with New Eugland this 
disgrace of “ households upside down.” 

It is odd to note that in this respect the 
couditions in the Southern factories Mr. 
Spahr visited were superior to our Northern 
records. Therethe married women when 
they become mothers leave their work as 
operatives. The men rebel at . the thought 
of the mothers of their children doing auy- 
thing except the domestic labors connected 
with the home. 

Sarely, itis time that something should 
be done to prevent the industrial displace- 
ment of the father by the substitu ion of the 
mother. Those who should know say or- 
ganization among women will help. Legis- 
lative interference will also help, but most 
efficacious of all will be the endeavor to 
bring tomena realizing sense of how terri 
bly inverted things are when households are 
upside down. 





Massachusetts Agriculture. 


A paperon “ Agricuiture in Massachu- 
sette’’ was read before the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society last Saturday 
morning, by Hon. William R. Sessions, 
secretary of the State Board of Agricult- 
are. Mr. Sessions began by giving a brief 
history of agriculture, going back to the 
time of the flood and tracing it down to the 
time of the beginning of farming in New 
England, after which he said in part: 

Massachusetts agriculture began with the 
Indians. At the time of the landing of the 
Pilgrims in 1620, it was confined to the 
raising of Indian corn, beans, pumpkins 
and tobacco. The methods of the Indians 
were of the cradest and simplest kind. 
Thay had no domestic auimals for drought 
or burden, or for the supply of meat or 
milk. They had no knowledge of iron, and 
were dependent for tools upon what they 
could contrive out of the products of 
tie chase and the forest, together with 
what assistance they could gain from the 
stones that could be selected from the sur- 
face of the earth. The land was all covered 
with forest, and was cleared by burning 
down the trees and brush, and prepared for 
crops by digging with rade hoes made of 
clam shells or the shoulder blades of deer or 
moose, with handles tied on with thongs of 
deer hide or native hemp. The crops were 
cultivated with the same tools, and were 
even in that day fertilized bythe applica- 
tion of fish, buried in the corn hiils. 

The first white settlers of Massachusetts 
knew nothing of these native productions 
ofthe country. They brought with them 
no teams or domestic animals, and only the 
rude hand toc lg of that early day. Their 
amall stock of English eesds was mostiy 


founded, among them Springfield, on the 
Connecticut River,100 miles straightinto the 
wilderness. The condition of agriculture did 
not improve much until after the Revolution. 
The only demand to be supplied was for 
food and clothing for the farmer’s family, 
and for merchants, sallors and fishermen 
ofthe colony. There was not a city in 
the State for the first 200 years,or until 
1822, within the memory of men now living. 
Until the war of 1812 the demand for farm 
products was too smal! to stimulate produc- 
tion. Since that time manufacturing, com- 
merce and trade have been inoreasing; 
cities and large town have grown, populs- 
tion bas rapidly increased ; Earore bas com- 
peted with our urban population for the 
prodacts of the soil, and a market has thus 
been assured. 

The attention of the forem ost men of the 
State—w-althy merchants and  profer- 
sional men of Boston and prominent farm- 
ers—had soon after the close of the Revo- 
tutionary war, been attracted tothe back- 
ward condition of agriculture, and they 
had been incorporated as the Massachu- 
setts Soclety for Promoting Agricalture. 
The Siate Legislature in 1819 provided that 
a bounty of $200 should be paidto county 
agricultural societies that should raise 
$1000 for the promotion of agriculture, and 
in like proportion for any greater sum not 
exceeding $3000, to enable them to offer 
premiums for the best domestic animals and 
agricultural productions. With this en- 
coursgement the number of socicties has in- 
creased until now we have 35 agricultural 
societies. Theannual exhibitions of these 
societies and the more than 100 farmers’ 
institutes which th:y are required to hold 
each year, have done much’to stimalate the 
enterprise of our farmers, and to introduce 
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be measured level. 


Those who follow Miss Farmer’s sugges- 
tions for a Sunday evening tea, as given in 
the lesson at the Cooking School Wednesday 
morning, March 8, need have no fear of 
suffering for lack of sufficient food, even if 
the servant is away. Friends very ire- 
quently come in to share this meal with the 
family, and this was taken account of 
in the lecture. Most of the dishes 
included in the lesson could be prepared 
in advance and served cold, there being 
bat one or two exceptions. Broiled live 
lobster supplied something hot and hearty, 
the bam timbales, with mayonnaise, gave a 
suggestion for salad, and two kinds of bread 
were made, Parker House rolis and oat 
bread. The compote of apples could be 
made to serve as a light dessert, while the 
sweets included Chantellies and almond 
tart. 

BroiLepLIvELOBSsTER —It requires some 
resolution to take alive, «qiirming lobster 
and despatch him with easeand grace, but 
the method was illustrated. The claws 
should be held firmly with the left hand, so 
there is no danger of getting pinched, 
and if possible, get some one to 
hold down the tail. ‘With a sharp 
kuaife, beginning at the moutb, slit the 
lobster with as quick a motion as possible, 


All ingredients in the following recipes 
should 


its full length. M'ss Farmer assuring the | 


audienc® that the fi-st cut was sufficient to | 
put the lobster out of all pain. Remove the 
intestinal vein, liver and stomach, and 
crack the claw shells witha heavy mallet. | 
Piace the icbster in a wire broiler) 
ver a pan and broil in a gas range) 
twelve or fifteen minutes. Two lobsters | 
were served at the lesson and the follow: | 
ing dressing was prepared, the proportions | 
being for the two lobsters. Heat the livers 
in a stewpan with one tablespoonful of 
butter, add quarter of a teaspoonfal of mus- 
tad and a few drops of Worcestershire | 
sauce. Spread this mixture over the lob- 
sters before the latter have finished broil-| 
ing, and sprinkle with a few soft, stale 
buttered bread crumbs. Finish cooking and 
brown tbe crumbs. Serve with melted 
batter. 

Ham TIMBALES —Soak half a tabie-| 
spoon gelatine in one and a-half table- 
*poons cold water and dissolve in th-ee-| 
qaarters of a cup of ghicken stock. 
Add one cup chopped ham, 
which the fat has been discarded, and 
stir until the mixture begins to thicken: 
then add half a pint of heavy cream 
which has been beaten until thick. Add 
one tablespoon sherry wine and a few 
grains of cayepne. Mould, using indi- 
vidaal moulds or a border mould, chill 
and serve on lettuce leaves. Garnish with 
mayonnaiee, putting it in the centre if a 


border mould was used. The use ofthe 
This recipa could | 


sherry wine Is optional. 
also he used substituting chicken for the 
haw. 

Oat BrREAD.—Ponr over one cup Rolled 
Oats two cups of boiling water, and le | 
stand one hour. Add one-third cup mo-| 
lnsseg, half a tadlespoon of salt, one table- | 
spoon butter, half a yeast cake dissolved in| 
halfacup of lukewarm water and about 
four and a half cups of flour. Let rise, beat 
thoroughly, turn into buttered bread pans. 
let rise again and beke. 

PARKER House ROLis.—Secald two cups | 
of milk, add three tablespoons of butter, | 
two tablespoons of sugar and one teaspoon. 
salt. When lukewarm, add one yeast cake 


among them improved methods and imple- | dissoived in quarter of a cup of lokewarm | 


ments. 
In 1852 the Legislature established the 


| water, and three oups of flour. 


} 
| 


Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, | 


which now consists of 46 members. 


The | 


Beat | 
thoroughly, cover and let rise until | 
light. Cut down and add enough flour 
to knead. Shape into small biscuits, | 
cover, let rise again, then shape into rolls by 
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(TUFTED PANSII 
These new Pansies are called ** Tufted” 
a plant from a single seed will grow an 
a clump or tuft of plants, which will liv 
year after year, and send out “ runners -~* 
Violet. hence the name, Pansy-Violet. 
ahardy perennial plant, living out 
creasing and blooming continuously. The 
scented, like the Violet rhe tlower 
of good substance. The colors are mar‘ 
ess in variety. Dark and bright, also d 
roned, pencilled, and mottled in wondr 
dded to all this,a hardy perennial v 
Pansy, increasing in size and number 
This new plant has awakened much inter 
thusiasm in England and Scotland. 17 
customers we are sending «riff our comple 
logue of the best Flower Seeds in America 
the new PANSY-VIOLET ‘asa Tpke 
150 seeds) for only 10c., 3 pkts. 250, 
Other unequaled specialties, » 
best be procured from us. Vrite to-day 
1 pkt. Vaughan’s International Pansies, 2% 
7 pkts. Vaughan’s Giant Pansies, 350 seeds, 7 
1 pkt. Nasturtium, new Chameleon dwarf.a 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
NEW YORK, 14 Barclay St. CHICAGO, 84-86 Rando 











NEW ENCLAND 
Farmers and Planters 


NOTE OUR PRICES FOR 


HOME grown STOCK: 


NONE BETTER IN AMERICA, 


Legislature accepted the congressional 
grant of land for an agricultural college, 
and in 1863 inecrporated an agricultural | 
college, which has been very successful, 


pressing firmly through the centre of the 
biscuit with the handle of a wooden spoon 
or atoy roliing pin. Brush the centres of 
|the rolls with melted butter, then fold to- 





consumed to ward off starvation during the 
first terrible winter, and had it not been for 
the timely discovery of the Indian’s store of 
corn, the whole party would probably have: 
died of hunger. As it was, about one-half | 
of their numbar succumbed to disease, which | 
was the resulé of privation and exposure, 
before the first crop was harvested. This 
crop was 80 slight that, without the aid of | 
fish and game, they could not have lived, 
through the second winter. 

Oa the arrival of the second party of set- 
tlers in November, after the first harvest, | 


| 


their supply of corn was so small that the t 


wh-le population was put upon haif allow-| 
ance until the next crop should be gath 
ered. This next crop was but little larger 
than the first, and was all consumed be- 
fore the trird was harvested, and en the 
arrival of 60 emigrants in Jaly, 1623, they 
had only boiled lobster and fish, with- 
out bread and vegetables, to set before 
the newcomers. Thethird crop was more 
bountifal, but was raised without plows 
or teams. They had no mills to grind 
their corn, and it was boiled or roasted 
while soft, and parched and pounded into 
meal when ripe. The following year, 1624, 
the first cattle were brought over. One bull 
and three heifers comprised the importa- 
tion. They were emall, and, measured by 
the standard of today, very inferior, but 
they were valued highly. The increase 
from these and other importations in the 
following years sold at very high prices. 
Twelve years later, in 1636, cows sold from 
£235 to £30 sterling, equal to $125 to $150 of 
our currency, each. 

All the agricniture of the colony for the 
first 12 years was carried on without a plow, 
by hand tools alone, and these made almost 
entirely of wood. In 1637 there were but 37 
plows in the whole colony, and these were 
made of wood, with perhaps a rough iron 
point. 

Potatoes were first, introduced in 1628, 
but were not mach grown in the early 
years ofthecolony. ‘The first apples were 
gathered in 1630, and antil after the Reyo- 
lation this fruit was valued only for cider 
making, and the varieties grown were good 
for nothing else The agriculture of the 
early settlers was only to raise something 
to sustain life, and-their ideas of agriculture 
were as crade and poor as their cattle and 
tools. Their cattle were all wintered on 
wild marsh hay and summered by browsing 
in the woods. Grass seed was not sown 
nntil the time of the Revolution, less than 
120 years ago. 

The early settiers’ hope of bettering their 
condition was not based on a better a.ricalt- 
ure, for there was n° home or foreign de- 
mand for agricaltarel products. Te Span- 
ish adventurers of that day were looking 
for mines of gold and silver; the Erglish 
for opportunities for trade in fish and fars; 





promises of the United States, and the! ana have been ruined, and there are not’ ren’smother, wasat work. Evidently, then, 


Daring the first 30 years 40 new towns were 





and in 1882 established on the grounds of 
the agricultural college the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


A comparison of the total of Massacha- 


setts agriculture with that of other States |. 


by census statistics makes her agricuiture 
appear of almost trivial importance, if we 
failto take into account the relative area 
of the States and the proportion of agri- 
cultural population in the State. The pro- 


| gather. 


| 


Place in @ greased pan one inch | 
apart, again let rise, and bake in a hot oven 
twelve or fifteen micautes. 

CoMPOTE OF APPLES,—Select eight or) 
m bright red apples, the Baldwins or | 
Astrachaus being especially suitable for | 
this dish. Cvok in boiling water until soft, 


| turning them often. Carefully remove the 


ductive area of Massachusetts is less than | 
one-sighth that of New York, less than | 


one-ninth that of Iowa, and less than one- 
twelfth that of Ililinois. Illinois, to be 
equal to Massachusetts in valine of agri- 
cultural products according to area, should 
produce to a value of $636,000,000. The 
State census of 1895 gives Massachusetts a 
population of more than 2,500,000, or more 
than 320 people to each square mile of land 
area. This population is very largely urban, 
there being by the census of 1890 39 elties 
and towns of over 10,000 inhabitants in this 
little State. There is no other State in the 
Union that has as many places of aslarge 
population. Ip addition to these, thereare 45 
towns that, by the same census, had be- 
ween 5000 and 10000 inhabitants, making 


| 84 municipalities of 5000 inhabitants in the 


State. There are also 22 towns with be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 inhabitants. These 106 
towns would all be cities in many of the 
States, as several States incorporate cities 
when they have a population of 4000. 

This condition of population shows us 
why a different kind of agriculture prevails 
in Massachusetts from that in the larger 
and less thickiy populated States of the 
central, western and southern sections of 
the country. Onr agriculture tends more 
and more toward the supplying of our urban 
copuletion with fruit, vegetables, poultry 
and dairy products. 

By the last State census the total value 
of agricaltaral prodacts of the State was 
$52 947,931, composed of dairy products 
$16 301,549, hay, straw dnd fodder, $12,491.- 
090, vegetables $6,389,533, fruit, narsery 
products and nuts, including cider and 
wine, $3,207 806, poultry products $3 871 318, 
meats and othur animal products $3 533,019, 
wood products, including wooden goods, 
$2,799,514, cereals $1,104 578, greenhouse and 
notbed products $1,846,297, food products, in- 
cludir gcannedand dried fruits, vinegar and 
maple syrup, $516 787, other products, !nelud- 
ing about $406 000 worth of tobaceo, $682,142 
By the census of 1890, the p'ants sold were to 
the amount of $594,033, and cu’ flowers, $1, 
030,400, Cereals, on which the West so 
largely de penda, cut but a small fizure in the 
list. Dairy products, fruit, vegetables, 
meat, poultry, hay, greenhouse products, 
and a large proportion of all the others are 
sold in the nearby markets that our numer. 
ous cities and large towns sfford. These 
are the lines in which fature progress muit 
be made. 

Oar consuming population is prosperous; 
mavy families ¢verywhere among them 
have large incomes; most of our working- 
men and galaried men are liberally paid. 
They want and can afford the loxorieg of 
life. It is ours to provide them at their 
doors. If we provide what is wanted, when 
it is wanted, in honest and attractive shape, 
we can command remunerative prices. 
There is little to be hoped for from old- 
fashioned farming or from haphazard farm- 
ing. The day is past when “ any fool can 
be a farmer.”’ 





skins, removing none of the pulp, as that 
next the skin is needed to give the pretty 
color to the dish. Tothe waterin which the | 
apples have been cooked, add one cup suger, 
a few pleces of lemon rind, using none 
but the yellow part, and the juice of one | 
orange. Simmer until reduced to one and 
athird cupfuls. Cool'and pour over the 
applet, which have been arranged in the. 
serving dish. Many prefer to remove the | 
cores from the apples, and this may be done 
after they have become cool, filling the cav- 
ity with marmalade or chopped nats. Serve 
with plenty of cream. 

CHANTELLIES —Pat sponge drops ” or | 
lady fingers together in pairs, with whipped 
cream sweetened and flavored between, | 
then frost. 

To make the sponge drops, beat the whites 
of three ezes aatil stiff and dry. Add grad- 
ually one-third cup of powdered sugar, then 
fold in carefully the yolks of two eggs 
beaten until thick and lemon colored, | 
and flavor with quarter of a teaspoon. 
of vanilla. Foldin one-third cup of fiour | 
mixed with one-eighth teaspoon salt, and | 
shape with a pastry bag and tube on atin | 
covered with unbuttered paper. Sprinkle | 
with powdered sugar and bakein a mocer- 
ate oven eight minutes. These may be. 
shaped as lady fingers or round ‘sponge | 
drops. This mixture is not) a sponge cake | 
mixture. 

A fondant frosting may be used, dipping 
the cakes into the melted fondant, or a 
«im ple trostirg may be m b 
. nfeationere’ vuaar ta Somer on ne 

u o meke } 
= id ee spread easily. Flavor 

ALMOND TART.—Beat four egg yolke 
anti: thick AN7 iemon colored. Add grad- 
ually one cop of powdered sugar, then fold 
in the whites of fourleggs beaten not! stiff 
and dry, one-third cup of grated chocolate 
half a cup of Jordan almonds blanched 
and finely chosped, one teaspoon 
bakirg powder and three-quarters of 
a cop of cracker dost’ Bake in a 
round pan prepared as rsuel for cake (layer- 
cake pap), cool and split. Pat between and 
ou tp whipped cream, which bas been 
sweetened and fi«vored. Ornament the 
top with whipped c eam, putting it through 
the pastry beg and tube, and if liked, add 
roasted, b'anca:d almonds. This is a Ger- 
"Then x: eens withhetereaes 

a give 7 
ot the C. oking School. 372 pote saseet 
Wednesday morning, March 15, beginning 
atten o’clock, Sagg»stions for a fam'y 


breakfast will be th 
mission. fi'ty aente, ® subj ct. Single ad- 





The Boston Cooking School Cook Book 
By Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE 
BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 
With 35 illustrations. 12 mo. Cloth, $2.00, 
Thoroughly up to Date. 
Contains 1400 receipts. Should be in 


every household. 


CHAFING DISH POSSIBILI 
nie Merritt Farmer, 16 mo. cloth. entre, e000" | 


; SH"SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Gardeners 
The greatest prize compet 
gardeners ever offered. S 
personae. Eyeryone who 
ora garden should enter th: 
| Amateur or professiona 


Apples, - $14.00 per i00 
Pears - $1800 ‘“ 
Piums, - $15.00 e 

Peaches, $ 800 ss 


Small Fruit at bottom prices. All other st 
Proportion. 10 SHRUBS for 81.C0, 
Largest Nurseries ia New Exugland. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CoO., 


102 State St., Besiton, Wane, 
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iwill mail my hands 
for 1899, lithographed and beautifully {]!us 
Due Bill, good for 10c. worth of seeds for 
free. It is full of bargains. All the Beat ™« 
Plants, Roses, new Fruits, Farm Seeds 
ete.. at lowest prices. Ten Great Noveltic« 
oames. I wil! pay $50. FOR A NAME 
your stock until you see this new catalogue. 
-n colors, © Great inducements for orders this ‘ 
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equally eligible for $500.00 | 
only condition is that seeds n 


ARLINGTON 
Tested Seed: 


and selected from our 1899 ( 


Rawson's 189 Seed Book 1 
these famous seeds. Also f 
lars of competition. The ty 


and most helpful book for ga 
deners published. Send for it./? 


W.W. RAWSON & CO., |.” 
Boston, Mass. 
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FARMERS’ WiVES 


or any other ladies who wis! 


Gan Earn Lots of Mote) 





working for us in spare time me ® 
our cloths. Wecfferycus ~~ 
| to make plenty of spending » a 
in leisure hours. Send 120 {'' ao 


full directions for work, ard ‘ 
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W INC OSKET CO. ‘c), Fostor, ™ 
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av. 1700 ths, at 4%. R. W. Foss, 2 oxen ot | Grass Seeds 
MARKETS. 3100 ths, at 6440. H. A. Gilmo e soid 8 beef —_ 
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8 rON LIVE STOOK MARKET, tbs, at 6c, the . verage price. | Red Top, westera, 9 66 pasaesommereh a 
BU — Miich Cows, recleaned, @ B...-.... 
west enng March 91008, etna many en ho merhis te oso 8 
y require’. ose who P .¥. 7 ea 
smount of Stock at Maa «. t. cows had but ttle “difficulty in the dispo It | Nang masvow chen” ama i 135 
H Veals | ‘3 the common grades that are slow of sale. One ‘ ch ASR ON RE 120 
ttle. Sheep. Shotes Hogs b Pea, screened..... Cocccccccccccoseccoh & 
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70 «©6208 67 26, 8 i ead; they were especially good. There is gen- Mediums choice hand picked .-..--- 1 2137 
pais Wee’: Sox5 ©6789 105 31,482 1433 | erally a fair demand during the spring months. | mediums. screenea 71.1 10@1 20 
Last . on Northern Cattle, ete. F. Wormwell sold 10 cows at $35@50. | wediums. Es ee 
Value Thompson & Han: on sold 8 choice cows at $50 Yellow eyes, extra...................1 45@1 50 
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side. Ty) auality, $5 0086 25; Veal Calves, Red Kidney................... SII 5g 85 
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pa. - arket asha e easier. Thompson sold 30 calves, @ 
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Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses. 2 40 ® bbl; bolted, $2 20@2 40. 
15 6208 16.511 53 288 Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
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H Fe JS Henry 16 | Ducks. spring @ ib. .........+.-- abet? 8@10 No. 3 clipped, white, 38c. 
18 R Connors 3 | Pigeons, tame P doz ea enscab od cea abapa aS 1 o0@1 50 Lower ades, Spot, 37c. 
’ 28 Scattering 75 = —_—_. Clipped, to ship, 3914 @40c. 
: n&_ H A Gilmore ’ bg — hy fy 13a | Clipped white, old, 3744 @38c. 
110 . . a : Turkeys, common to good........ 9a12% Millfeed.—The market is firm for all kinds. 
* "3 \ M Baugs 20 Chickens,choice...............00 eo. 12@ | Middlings, sacked, $16 75@19 25. 
: oe Chickens, com. to good............ @ll | | ~ng spring, $16 75. 
~» Hampshire. Fowis, good to choice............... 10@10% ey Ray 317 50. 
ee a ieee. Western Ducks, good to choice.............. 7T@10 iz, $17 75. 
> * At Brighton. Geese, good to choice ............ 8@9 Mixed feed, $17 00@18 50 
‘ 7 f @ L 
4 4 Davis & Co 20 Ee anGebdasthtibadaadancninnans 8@ Linseed meal, $26 00. . 
4 yatertown J White & Co. 20 Cottonseed -meal to ship, $22 25. 
. 2 oer we Live Poultry. | a unte-—The market is steady with trade ruling 
J to CSwift& Co. 493 ities 9@11 | State grades, 6-rowed, 58@68c. 
: 8S Learned 61 Roosters he 00.0 caceccceccaesates cece 6@ State, 2 rowed, 53@565c. 
Brec’ 30 Sturtevant & Spring Chickens ® IH. ..........e0-00- 8@19 , Western grades, 53@60c. 
OAL At Waterton Game _gdiaeTor Noe’ tromod State, aud 4ngboe tor 
: W A Sherman 400 ‘ va’ ae . 4% 
. fatal oe W W Brouer 4001077 | Grouse, P pair......... TY TTT ---1 00@1 35 | Ne. 4 2-rowed State. 
hr eet 1 GA Sawyer 43 uail. good to choice, P doz. --- 50@150| Bye.—Quiet at 70c. 
A Co. 7 Shippers 4400 | Venison, fresh saddles, P th.......... - 10@12 ee 
~ ‘eo 175 J Atatha 
‘ 4 way 325 302 Butter. The Wool Market. 
Canada lor : Unwashed fi fine, Michi «ss 16@17 
; NorTe.—Assorted sizes quoted below include a eece, fine, » 16@ 
~ sen 20, 30, 60 lb. tubs only. 3 ee - 18@19 
| Creamery, extra— 7 “ “ ; 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.......... 21a “ 
Rxport Traffic | Northern N. Y.,assorted sizes...... @ lo ' 
ents from this port for Englandwere| Northern N. Y., large tubs........... € Fie delaine Bn ea EET 
e, that consisted of 1850 cat:le,1879 Western, asst. spruce tubs........20%@ | Washed fleece 
34 horses, and by latest accounts Western, largeashtubs ............ 20@ 
serpoolon cattle at t!}@1l1i14e, and | Creamery, northern frsts............. 20@ 
, :114¢¢, showing that extrava- | Creamery, WOStCEN Brsts..ccce cocceee 19@ | 
~ s are not paid for State cattle, as the Creamery, BOOSREB. 0000 cece coccccccccce 15@17 OaTS 4MONG BARLEY SBED.—W. 0., Han- 
ts at the season of Lent are. pot eae 9 ee . tine eeeeeeeee eens 1s@i8 | nidal, N. ¥.: Toe regioa near Oswego, N. Y., 18 
bov igur are 30 muc ‘ » JUNC OPSUS...-++. @**ecceses | 
fal seadheacaniet ~* SL Es ca ccunantees seineene 17@ | sspecially adapted to growing barley, as there is 
s and destinations: Onsteamer Cam- | Dairy N. Y. extra....... 17@ nearly as much cool, moist weather io North- 
Liverpool, 198 cattle by Mo ris Beef | Dairy, N. ¥. and Vt. firsts... 16@ eastern New York at the time for barley ripen- 
75 cattle, 302 sheep by J. A. Hatha- | Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds... on ing a8 there is on tas opposite side of Lake Oa- 
ry cattle by J, Gould: ag A bent: = 2 aa Vt. low grade : isal4 | tarfo, in Canada. Wethink barley wil provea 
\ ouer & - n ad; on g ’ s © Ree ee eee eee eeeeeeeee | 
~ for Liverse ol, 613 cattle by Swift | West. imitation creamery, small tubs, | paying crop for you, much more so than oats,and 
& imer Ktolia, for Bristol, 185 cattle Gs once cecncccesccoccesccceescese 162 bs less exhaustive to tie soll. If the only | 
haway; on Steamer Bostonian, for | West imitation cr’y . large tubs firsts 15@ | parley you cas get for seed bas oats mixed with | 
horses; on steamer Oakmore for * imitation creamery seconds.... 19@14 | it t2e oats may be removed by dropping the bar- 
eattie by W. W. Brouer & Co., ladle firsts and extras......... 14414% 6 cimemt ff the | 
teamer Chicago, for London, 400 % Rd COCSRED... 20.00 cecccccceecses 13@ ley into cold water and skimming © e 
\. Sherman Boxes : | ght grain that floats on the surface. 
menee Bastness we ha na fi teeeeeeeees 7143 I; is probable that toere will be some light 
. x yestern Creamery........-+..++ 
‘ EXtra GaIry......ccrccccccccccccccsccce 18@ barley also, bat culllag sais out will make the 
in improvement in the demand of | Common to good ...........c.c00seeees 16@17 | seed much D:t:er. So soon asthe light grain is 
Coed since the frst of the month, and | Trunk butter in % or 1 i prints 7 | skimmed off, take the seed barley out of the 
1100@1800 ths, and buyers are more a — yee steeeaeeeeees met > 4 water and dry it as rapidly as possible before it 
: ’ 4: ¢ - e GAIPY . . oc ccccccccscees K 
rus At St ow 3 combisation sale stable i ca 16a17 begins t¢sprout. Some take a of this 
Mon Saturday at @100@100.- At wy |, 2 Extra western creamery.. ........... l@ immersion in water to dissotve in the water 
3 Northam pton-street “sale stab.e an in | | nitrate of soda or potash. This makes «he water 
ised business and: ood sale reported. Step- | Cheese. heavier, soit will get out the laet of the oats and 
t& 26@275, livery and common horses at | have only the very heaviest of tne barley for seed. 
, coachers $185@660, saddlers $150@| Liverpool quot. white 49s. Tne fertil'zar also makes tie barley more vigor- 
tL. H. Brock way’s sale stable 4 loads, | New York, small,extra®P tb .......... 12@ ous in its early growth, though the barley s3ed 
‘ 5 8 By XA re “ “ fret ? ° ouigeagoosonceecs ttt @il is so little time fa the water toat it absorbs com- 
ress cht a #200, § é cel “ o arge extra ® ID........- L 
pair at $400. At E Ham & Co.'s sale | Vermont, larpe extra, a4 saaemaaboter llis@ paratively little. But what fertility is thus taken 
stableful of export horses. Hop e trade | small @xtra ®@ M............05 1g@12 into the seed, svea though very litsie, is ready to 
At —— 1& Hall's sale stable good o6 firsts are nen: do its best work when the plant puts oat germs 
oudpegen Pr... _, 5 dacsnsnaneesennen: 4 and roots, .Butitisaiways best when wetting 
Caton Sarde, Watestowm. | Weotern twinseat?a......s.ccccceccce la barley for early spring planting to dry it tror- 
Tuesday, March 7, 1899. Sage cheese, extra, P th............+-- 12@ oughly as soon as possible. A wet seed put into 
yrtun ate that the a toe did not start - wet soll is very likely to rot rather than to grow. 
* sock trains had nearly arrived. zE8. 
‘nt i beef catthe was somewnat | ONION PEELING IN HENS’ NESTS. 
vwccount of light sales i the city for | Nearby and Cape fancy  doz....... 25a26 , 
Western cattle pr ces mage fallen oft | Eastern choice fresh ...........++.+++ 25@ ee ie pe vt ok — 
sting here 44ac@5ec, d. w. O. H. | Eastern fair to good..........seeseeees @ . 
ad 8 cattle that weighed trom 720@ | Vt. and N.H. choice fresh ............ 25@ away if it does not destroy hen lice. These peel- 
t 2adhbec. aX. — ae ‘ slim | Western tal to eet. wt unponeeoaven - as ings, or a piece of the ontoa itself, ought to be al- 
24ec, av. 726 s. J. athaway | Western selected, fresh.............+ 24@25 ways in nests where hens are sitting on eggs 
ers, av. 1550 ths, at 51¢c;15 of 1500 Southern, fresh gathered....... 24@ y : 
10 of 1476 ths at 5c; 10 of 1460 ths Refrigerators Of LS RE @ The warmth of the hen’s body will so scent her 
feathers taat the lice will be glad to clear out, 
Sheep Houses. Potatoes and yA a ds — = “TO ig 
r . tock nies te 80. @good placafor rolling ia a 
cet rathe | better stocked than las | Aroostook Co. Rose, extra...... 70@73 | andor cover, 80 that ‘he dust will not be turned 
¢gards num + with steady range in| Aroostook Co. Hebrons...........+....5 60@63 into mud itis not diffi salt to keep hens free from 
che rs + e¢ - ( unwilling to load down Aroostook Green Mountain........... 65@70 ato mad, 
a : " ron an ng p aa ~ — York State, Green Mountains.......... ye vermin. 
~ fe ob, + Ors SS they COMe LO DANG. | York State, Burbanks.......0cceececess st @ . 
st steady prices at_5@51sc for lap bs Western Green Mountains .......... 665@60 ons VE Set oe 
r sheep W. F. Wallace handled a Almost everybody if asked what frait comes 
Ayn bp py RA te Sweet Potatoes. earliest into bearing would aaswer the straw- 
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Veal Calves. 


s appears to be all that butchers want to 
é ind were buying good lots at that 


| Jersey extra double head ® bbl.. 

















«+e2 CO@2 25 


Green Vegetables. 






: selling a shade less. The demand | Beets native Dushel.......-- «+. 5O@60 
‘rate. Sales by W. F. Wallace of | Cabbage vp A 4 seeeceee cecseesores 1 75a@2 00 
)Ihs,at6e. A.A. Pondsold 26 | Gelese ae pbesewe Stecececccecscoccescees , ++ 4 
| Ce GOZ.rcccecccese coccesecesccsece a 
, | Lettuce, hothouse ® doz.............. 75@1 00 
em Cowes | Ouions, native yellow p Dbl... .....++2 25@2 60 
ipply arrived, and mostly driven to | —- ta in bulk ® bush..... : 7eqes 
Prices rule stead ‘arsnips Ws sse cecceecs 5@ 
, Parsley, B DU......++--eeeeee ..8 560@4 00 
Fat Hoge. ST TT TIED, cctccutscsungneneante 30@35 
sc lower, at 354 @414e, 1. w., but | String beans— 
was psid for country lots. | Common green southern ® crate.... @ 
~. P Squash, pative marrow, P Dbi........ 75@90 
Live Poultry. | Squash, Bay Stare and Turban P bbl = 8F.@1 
Li2e }) th. Supply light. | Squash, Hubbard, P ton..........-. 12 00@15 00 
| Spinach, Norfolk, PW DDI... .--+--s--+- 00@ 
Droves of Veal Calves. urnips, —_ hen peeboocesenesouss : _-~ FB - 
a @ ~e. , | Turnips, yellow ® DDL... .....--eeeeeeeee @ 
\ w pA og ! ge turnips, St. Andrews, ® bbl.......... 1 26@ 
i. D. Hott & Son, 40: Thompson & Tomatoes, hot house, # th..... . «+--+. 40@45 


. W. Wormweil, 14, J.C. Hussey, | 
npshire W. F. Wallace, 95; B eck & | 
1. C, Wikins, 13; shipper, 40; A.C. | 
& Locke, 6. 
Carr & Williamson, 65; A. A, Pond, 
200; H. B. Combs, 7. 
setts—J.S. Henry.176; W. A. Bard- 
tering, 80; H. A. Gilm ore, 20; K. H. | 


D, Lewis, 2; F. L. Howe, 6; A. M. 


ton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


March 7 and 8, 1899, [ 


is: 1655 cattle, '0,767 hogs, 521 
From West, 1145 cattle, 10,- 
» horses; Maine 158 cattle 270 
Hampshire 21 cattle, 8 calves; 
5, 231 cattle, 67 ho; s, 2438 calves, 
5 cattle at the yards, 
West: the latter w re for export 
rade. But few beef cattle from 
sl lots for beef from Massachusetts. 
this week for beef cattle was not 
values on Western have dropped 
5\ec,l.w.. the op price, A. M. 
‘teers, of 12,740 ths, at 6c;]4 oxen, 


ses 





Tote | which is so prominent 
fs tn much of the dairy 
batter, and which is z0 
offensive to many peo- 
ple,!s the result of dirt; 
i ‘Teal fine dirt that can’t 
, be strained ont, The 
Little Giant Sepa- 
rator tekes cut all the 
dirt. predoces a per- 
; fect flavor, and greatly 
fe ine esses the product 
—_ It is the safest, easiest 
; cleared, and reqaires 
‘han any small s*varator made. 
. Catal gue No. 20, 


P. M. SHARPLES, 


Omaha, Nab West Ohester, Pa 
* Sc. Paul, Mian. ‘ 
ancisco, Oal. 








Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples— 
No. 2 Apples ® bbl.. 


Spy P DDI...-.0. ee eee 
Talman Sweet P bbl. .. 





















a | roots 
ooe 1 75 le 
3 coma Fi injured by coatact wit: soll even in winter- 


2 KC @3 50 | 


























berry, which Is corrsct. Bata close second to it 
ts the grape vine, which may also be made to 
bear one ortwo bancues the year aftar planting. 
The diffsrencs in favor of the grape vineis that 
each year tae vine becomes more productive, 
while the strawberry bed ha‘ to be plowed out 
| and replanted after tu» second or possibly the 
third year. The strawberry plant makes iis 
owner keep up & constant Ogat with weeds t> get 
mach good fruit. It is aardly strange that one of 
the Bibie writers m1k93 sittiag do wn ‘under his 


| own vine and fg tree the best illustration of rural | 


bappiness acd contentment. 
KBEPING APPLES INIPITS. 


| 
Itis ratbe* sarprisiag txat more farmers do | 


| not winter their apylss ance ‘ground in p'ts,such 
| as they use for storing potatoss anid “roote. 
| These pits are muci better than keeping the 


| f-att in cellars ander the house where, tempera. | 


| ture often changes very rapidiy and is usually 
| most of the tims too warm. Butts pit for frait 
| should not be jast the same as for potatces or 
These grow’ng underground are not 


Any kind of trait would ba spoiled by such con- 








Baldwins No. 1 p bbl. .... oe 5 Game 2 | tact. It should be enclos 4 in paper or straw or 
Geeta ie. 1 P bbl Sea deadendaiaaal 2 7ba3 +4 | in a box, so that there will be no chance for soli 
"animate " | to touch It. Nor suoald tie frait be placed where 
en - | water leadirg through the soll can readily reach 
Cape Cod, choice dark P bbl.......-- 50@ 800 Lit the sam Id th 
Cape Cod, com. to good P bbl.. ..... 6 00@7 00 t — will spoil tt © as would the soil 
Jersey, com, to good P box......... l6u@l 76 | 'sell. 
Country, good to choice ® bbl......... 5 00@6 50> PROFIT FROM YOUNG PIGS. 
Nuts | Owing tothe smsil prop rcion of waste “meat 
— and booe on the hog it makes cheaper fiesh food 
Peanuts, Va., H. P. No 1 ® tb-....... 4@ than cap be produced from apy ct \er domestic 
1145 head | Peanuts, Va. NO. 2P th...e-seeeees 3@3% | animal It we add to tiles the great rapidity | 
Tallow. | with which a berd of swine wil! incresse it Is 
hardly to be wo jderad at tia” a breeding tow 
Rough, B BW... --ce-scceecceecs Se eeeeee 1%@2 has always been regarded as the best stock a 
RONGEPEM. ......cccccccccccccecccccscocs 3a@a3% poor farmer can keep. The sow may be bred 
Honey. three times a year, bat onless she is two year: 
York State— od or over twice a year is enough. Young pigs 
Clover, comb, fancy ® th...........- @ are always salable to th’ se who want to grow 
Clover, comb, fairto good P th.... 11@12 and fatter them. Even the fall p'g*can uo usliy 
be: o d for roast re wien they are from elehrt: 
Hides and Pelts. con weeke o'4, and this is perhaps tre beet wey 
Steers and cows all weights............ 7@ t) dispove of them, as "he fall pigis very apt to 
BINS. 0-00 -ao0- nor rree cece scoece se become stinted if Kept through the winter. 
Hides, south. light green salted 84.48% 
ee 0 EF BEB. ccc cccccee Mt Sets SOWING €LOVER SEED ON BNOW. 
oe La “ It 7 @ . 
* buff, in el cca . 9% @9% A laht faliot suowin Mirch makes an idea 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each... . 66@1 40 condition for sowing clover see? oa winter rye 
- over welgnte, each... -150@ and wheat. Ams who :ovs by head or witb 
we south, flint dried P - 11@12 the Cat oon seecercon seeae he g0es slong, hy 
rs ote B..-- sate the seedon the # o's surface, bowclore the 
Deacon and dairy skins ..........+- -- 30@40 . 
Shearlings @ach.......+-scececeesseeceee 10@15 — a ——$—_$—__—. 
Lambskins each spring.......--+-+++-+0« 25@40 
Pelts, CACN....-.-. cece cccecceeeeeer vase 60470 | FULL ¥OR ®ALE—20"'4 Ovlor. 
ood Droypoe March 2t 1898. Sire, 
Peas. ‘hrome, sire o 6 = 14 pan 
*hoice C @ Dam, Miv Jai, 14! 8 Zz 
Castes Comedian U.P «+ s0e0-soe0<- oo. Sa Oe Dy nen: tiomions 2 dan Ose 
Green peas, Western choice........... 1 06@1 10! Farm by Ls gh ' Lea = So, 
Green peas, SCOTCH... ....---+-ceeeeeee 1 15@ dev cam. Or aetier, 17 0.6 2 
Dried Apples. H vam ef Sin 14 b. its. oy O mui 
ted, fancy to extra fancy 10@11 | Boe Let le 
Evapora seeeee well .. 
Evaporated, CHOICE. «2.00. cece ccccsecee- DR GO%H | Jerseys . » mas 
Evaporated, prime.....--+-+++-seee+ +e SGD | 


seeds are, and whether be is making avy balks 
to be filled with weed growth. The timothy seed 
should bave been sown in the fall. Any way, if 
sown now, it should not be mixed with clover 
seed, as the timothy seed is lighter and cannot te 
thrown so far. The Oahoon seeder will throw 
clover seed 21 feet. Timotbyseed only about 
18 feet. That means putiing the stakes six 
paces apart for timothy, or s¢ve8n paces for the 
clover, unless (n> wo2ld make &@ balk of the tim- 
othy, or give three feet width every bout across 
the field a double seeding with clover. 


EBARLY SPRAYING OF APPLE ORCHARDS. 

Most farmers delay spraying their apple or 
chards until after they sre in leaf, and often not 
until the effects of |.af fungus are plainly to be 
seen on the foliage. This is much to late, as 
what part of the leaf has been destroyed canno! 
be replaced no matter how effective the spraying 
may prove in preventing farther spread of the 
disease. The tree is cons: quently weakened al! 
the season, and its ability to perfect fruit or: 
form fruit budsfor next year’s fruiting is 
mpaired. There should be at least one 
good spraying befo-e the buds burst into 
leaf. This may be made much stronger than 
would be safs after the tender foliage has put 
forth. It will nsed to bestronger so as to de- 
stroy the spores of fungas while they are dor- 
mant. There is, besides, another rearon o; late 
years for spraying before the apple-leaf buds 
have opened, and putting some paris green ip 
the spray. The bud moth larvaso soonas it 
hatches makes for the nearest bud and eats ite 
way in. If the spray bas fallenon the bud, the 
first moutbfal it eats is its last. Spraying be/or- 
the buds open will also destroy many co lilng 
ov o hs which cften hatch out some time before 
there are any young apples to deposit their eggs 
in. ; 





MARCH, APRIL, MAY. 
Three Are the Months in Which te Purify 
, ome Bieod., el 
This tbe season when your blood is loaded 
| with impurities, accumulated during the winter 
| months from close confinement, rich food, and 
| other causes, Thess i~purities must be driven 
| trom your system, or they may breed serious dis. 
| ease and cause antold suffering. Hood’s Sarsa- 
| parilla is the greatest and best blood-purifying 
medicine it ts possible to obtain. It is what the 
| millions take intke spring. It will purify and 
|enrich your blood, create an appetite, toneup 


| your system, and give you sound, robust health 





—— 
| Grewers ef Geed Sceds. 


A seed catalogue that stands alone is the 1899 
jannoancement of J. J. H. Gregory & Son, 
| Marblehead, Mass., which they are now sending 
| tree to their patrons and friends. It will pay 
| apy One who cultivatas the soll for pleasure or 
| profit to send for this itttie book. It will guide 
bh in gett'ng the best vegetables andthe 
fiaest fowers. I: contains, in addition to hur- 
| dreds of tre standard varieties, the famous 
|epecialties first introduced by this firm— 
|eqaashes, cabbages, potatoes, melons, corn, 
|Oaions, beets, peas and numerous other vege. 
| tables. Messrs. Gregory & Sn were the first to 
| give a broa1 gauge warrant with seeds, and their 
| goods have always been noted for their reliabil- 
| ity. 


Ladies 


It will pay you to write to the Wincosket Com 
pany, whose advertisement appears on the 4th 
| page. They empioy hundreds of ladies at their 
own homes, allover the country, and are daily 
adding t> tueir force. 
, Road their aivertisement. 
| 
| eed Farm Wield—Eleven Menth: Werk 
ef a Three Year Old. 


Esonomical production is the standard by 
which we judge of a cow’s value at Hood Farm. 
Here is a sample of what a heifer wi.b her secona 
caif, bred and fed witn that aim, ia view, has 
done. sophie 24’of Hood Farm 131,226,dropped 
Dec. 14, 1894, dropped her second caif Feb 28 
1898. Ia seven days ending March 28, 1898,she 
g*ve 262 pounds 8 ounces milk tnat made 15 
pounds eight ounces butter on a dally grain ratiou 
of 10 poucds. For 11 months, from March 1. 
1898, to Fab. 1. 1899, she gave 8975 pounds nine 
ounces miik, verage, Babcock test, 5.9 per cent. 
fat, the equivalent, jby adding one-fifth to the 
test, of 636 pounds six ounces butter. Highest 
day’s yield of milk, 40 pounds 13 ounces; 
average daily yield of milk, 26 pounds 
11 ounces; average daily yield of butter, 
one pound 14 ounces on an average 
daily grain ration of 813 pounds. Her sire, 
Sopbie’s Tormentor, is a 1400 of Tormentor, 
imported, sire of 42 tested cows, and Baio: 
Sophie, imported, tsst 19 pounds, 15% ounces. 
Sopbie’s Tormentur now has 14 tsst3d daughters, 
inctuding Sophone, 18 pounds, 5% ounces eight 
101008 after calvinz,and gave 9060 pounds milk, 
testing 639 pouuds, three-qaarter ounces buita: 
lonitne mooths 138% days, and Sophie Hud:02, 
19 pounds 12% ounces, now on a yearly test, 
and has averaged 1200 pounds milk per month 
for alae months. It is needless t> describe 
Sophie 24, as a heifar that can make such an 11- 
months record as this is necessarily of the t:ue 
| dairy type, and she is a show cow ft to compete 
| in apy Company. Hoop Farm. 
| Lowell, Mass. 








CHICAGO, ILL , April, 3, 1891. 

| Dr. 8. A. Tattle, Boston, Mass.:. 
Dear 8'r—Owing to my dealing in horses, buy- 
| Ingand selling tuem in great numbers, I have 
| aeed in my own barn and given to my neighbors 
| about sixty to eighty dozon bottles of your Elixir, 
| and have nover lost ahorse since I used it. I 
| giv3 a dose to every horse that I bring in from 
| the country for tbe purpose of acciimating them, 

and through the same haveas yet nad only the 
| dest results. I cannot saytco much for your 
| Elixir. Iam never without it in my barn. 
| Yours Respectfully, 
MARTIN MAYBRHOFER. 
j 118 and 120 Hastings street. 





| Remember tat Bowker’s Animal Meal is sold 
| Only in yellow bags and yellow packages. The 
| Original; richest in protein. 


| 








-“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha “Baby” 
Cream Separators were 
first and have ever been 
kept best and cheapest. 
They are guaranteed su- 
erior toall imitations and 
nfringements. Endorsed 
by all authorities. More 
than 150,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others 
combined. All styles and 
sizes—$50.- to $225.- Save 
$5.- to $10.- per cow per 
year over any setting 
system, and $3.- to $5. 

r cow per year over any 

mitating separator. 

New and improved ma- 
chines for 1899. Send for 
new Catalogue containing 
a fund of up-to-date dairy 
information, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanoowPeH & Canat Sts., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Commonwealth ‘of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


| To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
| other rsons interested in the estate of 

MARTHA D CHAPMAN, late of Malden, in 

said County. deceased, intestate. 

iy cae & petition has been presented to 
| said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased to Martha 
G. Chapman of Mal en, in the Count of 
Middlesex. without giving a surety on her bond 

You are ye | cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
| Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth day of March, 
A. D. 1899. at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
| should not be granted. 

And the petiti ner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this cita. 
tion once in each week, for three successive 


| 
| 


| 











NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, a 
| newspaper published in Buston. the last publica 
tion to one day, ait least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this twentieth day of 
Javuary, in the year one thousand eight hundred 


and ninety-ni.e. 
S. H. FoLsom, Register. 
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other tool in his small crops, 


The new “ PLANET JR.” Catalogue 
photographic views of field scenes in Americ 


for the best gardens in 1899 
Write for particulars 


$500 in Gol 


Running a Garden with One Tool. 


Not impossible at all—if that tool is the “PLANET Jr.” No. 4 Combined Drill. 
It sows in drills, or drops perfectly in hills; and with the change of one bolt it becomes 


or, rake or plow. 


from beginning to end of the season. 


for 1899 


a, 


8. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 


pl ) scen Europe, Australia, etc., showing the ‘ PLANET- 
rhe finest and most interesting implement catalogue ever published. 


Many a successful farmer uses no |S 
$500 
in 
includes a regular picture gallery for farmers—SIXTEEN FULL PAGEs of fine | Gold 
Jk." hand and horse tools at : 
Write for a copy—sent free. eae ee $500 
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1107 P, Philadelphia. | giv 
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lished, defining over 250,000 words, which 
There are now so {6w rets left to be sol 


This special stock of The Eucyclepx 
which the sides of some of the volumes are s 
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cient t> prevent their shipment as perfect stock at our regular prices 
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Remember, you pay no money until you have had one 
whole week for careful ex amination. 


of Special Price 
TO READERS OF THE PLOUCHMAN. 


» Every reader knows that the work is not only an Encycloy 2 lia treating over 50,000 topics, 
They also know that they are securing the work fr LESS 
and as a cons€q 1ence orders are being received dally from all sections 


terms that we ehall not go to th 
them, but bave decided to let them go on easy payments of $1 per month until paid for, , siialpnneanminen 


dic Dictienary in Cloth and Half Russia (the Special Library Binding) and Fall Seep, of 


¥ real value or appearance in your library, but suffi- 
of $42 to $70 a set—sffords a rare opportunity to secure this great 


By Prompt Action Xow, 


therefore, a Dumber of ambitious readers of THE 
PLOUGHMAN wha Cesire an up-to-date reference 


about cost ef paper, ink, and binding. 


Read‘rs must nct think that these sets are in 
aby way incomplete or out of date. They are 
trom the regu'ar stock, the prices of sets ranging 
from $42 to $70, according to binding. 


We Guarantee 


a that these sets,except for slight rubs or abra 
—h } \ sions on the sides of some of the volumes, are 
a precisely the same as thore sold at full prices; 
yet we cannot cffer them a3 perfect stock and 
enr loss shall be your gain. 
the Greatest Kargain ever offered ia a 
strictly high-class standard Publication. 


Fill eut this Coupen and mail te day, 








but the most exhaustive Dictionary pub- 


of the country. 


may now secure these special sets at 
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Four massive volumes. 
250,000 words defized, 
produce. 


UNQUESTIONED AUTHORITY wherever the 





weeks in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN AND | 


sp ken. 





JusT THINK OF IT!. The whole range cf 
condensed for your INSTANT USE by such 
tists as Hoxley, Proctor, and a huodred 
bardly less renown! 
other reference books that could be named. 
itis am ermament te any Library, 
substantially bound, profusely illustrated, © 


if 
| 
! 
if 
a set. 





purchaser must pay delivery charges. 
turn. 








At once a Cyclopaedia and a Dictionary. 


WHAT THE ENOYOLOPZEDIO DIOTIONARY IS: 


It contains over 330 000 deflaed werds—nearly twice as 
many as te largest * unabridged ”—and is now accspied as AN 


Kt is ome of the best of all Eucyclopwdias, treating over 
60 000 encyclop@ tic sudjects—the Britannica has aboat 27,000. 


It easily takes the place of any half dozen 


$750,000 TO PRODUCE, the regular price being from $42 to $70 


TERMS FOR A FEW SETS ONLY. 


Just as They Look. 


NAME. oeseeeeeescees C0C0Ce. vercccccccccccccecccccccs 
Weight about 40 ibs. 50,090 Encyclog edi: top'es; MEET wr000000000000000000 SmI EN6 eh denies 
About 5,000 Royal Quarto Pages. Cost $750,000 to PLOUGHMAN 


New YorK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 


Pisase send me your Eacycioy 2 I!c Dictionary, 
BORED Meccccccccecccces binding. 
tion the work is satisfactory, I agree to forward 
one do!lar promptly and pay the balance in ac- 
cordance with the terms of this special offer, 


166 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw York. 


If upon inspec- 





English language is 


human knowledge 
world-famous scien- 
other educators of 


beautifaliy printed, 
OSTING MORE THAN 


monito fir 12 moatas. 


WHAT THE ABLEST ORITIOS SAY: 
* Not only are mere words defined in this New Dictionary 
than in any other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.” 


“ A standard reference book, treating every branch of knowl- 
edge and research in a masterly manner.” 


“It forms in itselfa library for the busy man of sffaire, the 
merchant ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the stu- 
dent or apprentice jast making a beginning.” 


“ At the very head of all contemporary publications of ite 
kind, and firmly established as one of the few great reference 
books of the world.” 


} , $1.00 anon examination and $1. 
| eee gen bn 7 Biadiag gio? = in JS mentee. 
Fall sheep Binding, $1.00 upon examination and $1.60 a 
month for 12 months. Qa filling out coupon, designate style of binding desired. Owing to the low prices the work is just now sold at, the 
You bave the right to retain the work one week for inspection, and if not satisfactory you may re- 
Oar confidence that this great work will not only prove sat'sfactory, bat will be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheer- 
Va tully paid for, is shown by sending this valuable set of booke,the subscription price of which is from $42 to $70,withoutan advance payment 


The present eppertunity provides a comfertable way for you to become the ewner of a set of books of life-leng value, 
for study, eccasiopal reading, and fer reference on all matters. 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, - a 
FOOOOO OOO O.O@ DDI IW®D FWQQDDWLIWO OCS WLI IOPDOOD Bs: 


—Chicage Tribune. 


—Philadelphia Press. 


—Scientific American, 


—Christian Herald, New Work. 


HMaif 
examination and $1256 a 





156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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' Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


IIDDLESEX, SS. 

. PROBATE COURT | 
lo all persons interested in the estate of| 
| LAURA C. WEEKS, late of Stoneham, in said 

county, deceased intestate. da | 

HEREAS, MATIE BONNETT, of St. 
Johnsbury, in the State of Vermont, has 
| presented to said Court a petition, represe: ting 
| that she as heir at law of Joshua B. Weeks, the | 
'h sband of said deceased is interested in the | 
| real estate of said deceased lying in this Com. | 
monwealth; that the whole of said real estate | 
| does not exceed in value the sum of five thou- | 
sand dollars; and praying that the whole of said | 
| real es ate which A described in said petition | 
may be assigned and set out to the heirs of said | 
joanne B. Weeks deceaged, by the Court accord- | 
—> law. . 
ou are heveby cited to appear at a Probate 
| yourt to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
| Middlesex. on the twenty-first day of March A. 
D. 1899, atnine o’clock in 
jshow cause, if any you have, why the same 
| should not be granted. 


And said petitioner is ordered to serve this | 


citation by delivering a copy thereot to esch per- 
son interested who can be found within the 
Commonwealth, fourteen days, at least, before 
said Court; and,ifany one canno be so found, 
by publishing the same in the MASSACHUSETTS 
| PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in Boston, 
lonece in each week, for three successive weeks, 
‘the last = to be one day, at least, be- 
fore said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire. 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh day of 
February. in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-nine. 


} 


S H. Fousom, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at law. next of kin and all other 
persons interested in the estate of CHARLES 
TRULL., late of Somerville, in said County, 
deceased. 

HEREAS, a certain instrument perperting 

to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Cou t for 
probate, by Charles Walter Trull, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 





the forenoon, to | 2 Cents 
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Newton's 


Newron's COW TIE 


Holds them firmly, draws 
them forward when lying 
down, pushes back when 
standing, gives freedom 
@ of head, keeps them clean 
E. C. NEWTON CO, 
Batavia, Ill. Catalogue Free 


CAPONIZING SETS. 


We have several sets of the Philadelphia! Oa- 
penizing Instruments, manufactured by Geo. P. 
Pilling & Son, slightly damaged, though in per- 
fect condition for successful use. We will sell 
cheap. Address 

W. R. F., Box 2065, Boston. 











Peach trees in quantities. Everything 
for the Frutt Grower. 


N'Nella0o Laporte ina.F relent Pald, 
RUPTURE 


| CURED AT HOME. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
8. J. SHERMAN, Specialist, 20 E. 42d St., N. ¥ 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS, 
| RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDIOINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
AMANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLI 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 














on his offeial bo ¢. | FOR WOM EN . 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourteenth day of March, A. D. 
1899, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any, you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And Sid petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by a this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, | 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN AND NEw | 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 4&4) 

' newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court, and 

'b mailing, post-paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons ioterested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 

| Judge of said Court, this twenty first day of 
| February, inthe year one thousand eight hun 

ninety-nine. 
oo a 8. H. ToLsom, Register. 





1 OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the sub- 
' J scriber has been duly appointed « xecutor of 
| the will of ELIJAH LAFAYETTE CUTTER, 
late o Barstow, in the State of Texas, deceased, 
| and has taken uvon himself that trust by givicg 
bond, and appointing Frederick W, Stone of 
| Somerville, Mass., his agent, as the law directs. 
All persons having demands upor the estate of 
| said deceased are required to exhibit the same, 
| and all persons indebted to said estate are 
called upon to make payment to the + ubsc: iber. 
Address, ELIJAH C. CUTTER, Executor, 
Des Moines Ia., March 6, 1899. 








It Cuts All Around the Horn 
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povsis ProwrR 


LEAVITT MFG, CO., 


Dr. BRADFORD’S regulator has brough 
happiness to hundreds of women; never had ja 
single failure; positively safe; longest cases 
relieved in 6 days; price $2. DR. BRADFORD 
CO., Room 4, 54 West Twenty-third-st., Ne 
York, 


GREATER BOST 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
RECISTER 


City, State and United Siates Officials, 
Bocieties, Institutions, Fite. 


WITH STR-ET DIRECTORY AND NEW MAP. 
Comprising also Seventeen Suburban Cities 
and towns, namely: 
Arlivgton, Belwont, Bro kline, Cambridge 
Ohelsesn, EFveret:, Myde Yark, Malden, 
Medford, Miltor, Newton, Quincy, Revere, 
8 merville, Waltham, Watertown and 
Winthrop. 
CONTINUATION OF THE 


Boiton Register and Bu:isess Directory. 


1048 Pages. Price $3 00 
Mailed P:emptily on Receipt of Price. 








DR. LEAVITT® 





St., Hammond, Ill., U-S-A 
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Sampson, Murdock & Co., 155 Franklin St. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| MIDDLESEX, 838. 
PROBATE COURT. 


| To the heirs at faw, next of kin, creditor 

| oie perecns aarenes in the estate of HEN ty 

J AN, late of Malden, id © 
| deceased intestate den, in said County, 
| AS, 4 petition has been presented 
said Court to grant a letter o we ao we AY 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Martha G. 
Chapman of Malden, in the County of Miadlesex 
ay giving a — on her bond. 
ou are hereby cited to appear at a P 

Court to be held at Cambridge. in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty eighth day of March 
A. D., 1899, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, ifany you have,why the same should 
not be granted. And the petitioner is hereby 
directed to give public notice ‘thereof, by publish- 
ing this citation, once in each week, for three 
successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN and NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
hy ep + 7 pub. ished in Boston, 

e sublication to be on 

said Court. e day,at least, before 

ness, CHARLES J.-McINTIRE, Esquire 
Fudge of ay bp this twenty-fourth day of 
y.in the year one thou 

ond undiytome y sand eight hundred 
S. H. Fousom, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 838. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To theheirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
other persons interested in the estate of SEX 
INE A. BULLARD, late of Holliston, in said 
C oonty deceased, intestate, 

Ww SREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letier of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to JAMES E. 

BULLARD of Holliston,in the County of Middl - 

mh ering © — on his bond. 

ereby cited to appear at a Prob: 

Court to be held at Cambridge. in said deunty of 

Middlesex, on the !ourteenth day of March, 

>= ie pee —= the forenoon, to 

. an cou he ; ‘ 
onouté net be rant d.. ~~ SS oe oe 
n © peiliioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by ublishing this ditatios 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a@ news- 
sy My publishea in Boston, the last publication 

0 be one day, at least, before said Court 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 

Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of Feb 

ruary,in the year one thousand eight hundred 


and ninety-nine. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin and all other 
bard A oniercaie” estate of ELIZA- 
. CLIF KD, .ate of 

said Connty. deceased. - 
“REAS, a certain instrum nt pu porti g 
to be the last wil and testament * said 
deceasec has been presentec to said Court. for 
robate, by Ida Clifford, w. prays hat 

etters testameatary may be issued to her, 
the executrix therein nam_d, without g.vinga 
sure y on her official bond. 
_ You are her by cited o appear at a Prebate 
Court, to be heia at Lowell in said County of 
M cdlesex, on the tw: nty-first day of March, 
A D 1899 at nine o’clock in he ore oon, t» 
show cause, f any you have, ¥ hy the tame 

cho Id not be gra ted 

And said pe it oner is hereb 
public notice hereof, by sub! shing this cita- 
ti none in each veek fo three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
D ws aper published in Koston, the last publi- 
cati, n to be one day, at leas , befo e said Court, 
and by mailing, pospaie, ‘r delivering a cop 
of tliscitatonto Il known persons iuatere) ted 
in the estate, seven days at least bef re said 


urt, 

Witness, CHARLES |, 
Judge of said Court, ths 
Febuary in the year oie 
dred a d ninety-nine, 








dir ected to give 


McINTIRE, Esquire, 
twenty fourth day cf 
thousand eight hun- 


8. H. Foisom, Register 
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OUR HOMES. 


The Workbox. 
EMBROIDERED LINEN. 

It is natural for women to enjoy fancy 
work, for while some may denounce it asa 
waste of time, there is a genuine satisfac- 
tion in watching besutifal things grow be- 
neath her fingere. Linen is a favorite ma- | 
terial to work on, and as it is made in many | 
grades, you can find pieces that are as) 
heavy and durable, or as sheer as 
you like. A good quality of butcher’. 
linen is often used for centrepieces and 
doilies. These pieces are so pretty and 
dainty that they have become very popular. 
and few houreker pers would consider their 
supply of table linen complete withou: 
them. They save the large tablecloth frow 
wear and keep it clean, and since !t is easier 
to launder several small pieces than one 
large one, they will repay one for the trouble 
of making them. 

The work done on table linen may be as 
simple or as elaborate as you wish. Nice 
doilies for every-day use are made of 

quares, finished with hemstitched hems 
Simple designs done in outline with en- 
broidery silk in delicate colors require bat 
little time or skill, and are very effective. 
Small flowers, such as violets, buttercups 
and daisies, are preferred to large ones. 
Scroll designs are also popular, and may be 
used alone or combined with flowers. The 
edges are often finished with buttonholed | 
scallops, which are pretty and durable| 
when well done. 

Linen is as popular for tidies, dresser and 
cushion covers as for table pleces, and has 
almost entirely replaced silk, satin, velvet 
and other materials for that purpose. 
Larger designs and brighter colors are used | 
for them than for table linen. This fashion | 
bas much to recommend it. The articles 
are not so expensive, and when carefully | 
laundered will look as well as new. So 
much of their beauty depends upon the 
washing that the utmost care should be 
exercised to keep them looking fresh and 
anfaded. Heat the water until it ia) 
lukewarm, dissolve a little powdered | 
borax in it, and enough soap to make a) 
good suds. Rab lightly between the hands | 
until clean, then rinse in two waters, with a 
very little bluing in the second. Dip in a) 
thin, boiled starch and hang them upto dry. 
Borax is a great help in getting them cleau, | 
and does not injure the most delicate colors. | 
A little borax dissolved in water and added | 
to the starch gives the clothes a beaatifal | 
gioss, and makes them iron smoothly. The | 
embroidery should be ironed on the wrong | 
side and the plain linen on the right side. | 

The economical housewife has learned the | 
value (of a little careful darning in caring | 
for linen. The strips that are cut from the | 
ends of table Jinen to make it even should | 
be saved. Whenever a tiny hole or thin | 
place appears in the cloth, draw threads out 
ofthe linen, darn the place neatly, and it 
will not be noticed. Fringed cloths are 
handsome at first, but the fringe becomes 
knotted and breaks off after a few wash- 
ings, giving it a ragged, unkempt appear- 
ance. When this is the case, the fringe 
may be cut off and the edges hemmed, which | 
will greatly improve its appearance. P 

E. J.C. 











Cerebrospinal Meningitis. 


Cerebrospinal meningitis, or spotted 
fever, is an acute jofilammation of the mem- 
branes coverivg the brain and the spinal 
cord, occurring usually in epidemics of very 
variable severity. The outbreaks are pecul 
jarin that they ar* commonly limited in 
extent, being ofte .onfined to a single 
city, or even to a single part of a city. Thus 
in 1893 the disease prevailed in New York 
city, but was seldom heard of in Boston, 
while for the past two years there have been 
very faw cases in New York, but in Boston 
there has been a qaite severe epidemic. 

It is more common in smail towns and 
country places than In large cities. It gen- 
erally attacks children and young adults, 
and singularly enough, the strong and ro- 
bust seem to be more ilable to it than the 
weak and delicate, although it usually se- 
ects for its attack atime when the system | 
is temporarily depressed by overwork of 
mind or body, by worry, exposure to severe 
cold, or the like. 

Most of the cases occur in the winter and 
spring. The attack begins suddenly witha 
chill, severe pain in the back of the head, 
and perhaps vomiting, and soon there comes 
on a stiffness of the back of the neck and 
spine. Painis often associated with this 
stiffness, and in severe cases it seems to be 
like a continuation downward of the pain 
in the head. 

There is ‘ever, and the patient complains 
of noises or strong light. The mind begins 
to wander early in the attack, and some- 
times there is wild delirium, so that it is 
difficult to keepthe sufferer from injuring 
himself. The delirium gradually passes 
away, but the patient, instead of returning | 
to himself, falls into a condition of stupor. | 

In some cases there is an eruption of pur- 
plish spots on the body, from which the | 
disease derives its common name of spotted | 
fever, and there is often herpes—* cold | 
sores ’’—on the lips. 

It isa popular belief that spotted fever is 
always fatal, but this is far from being 

rue. Nevertheless the disease is a very | 
serious one, and the chances are against 
cecovery. 

The treatment consists in keeping up the 
patient’s strength as far as possible with | 
ilk alternating with strong beef tea, which | 
latter contains little or no nourishment, but 
‘a an excellent stimulant. Some physicians 
apply ice bags to the spine and the back of 
the head, and they generally seem to do) 
good. it is now believed by many, how. 
ever, that warm baths—three or four a day | 
—afford the best means of cure shat has! 
been discovered up tothe present time.— | 
Youth’s Companion. 





Some Homely Helps. 


Canned vegetables, like canned fruit, are 
improved in favor by standing open two or 
more hours, to restore the oxygen that was 
eliminated in cooking. 

The smaller a roast of meat, the hotter 
should be the oven at first, that the least 
possible amount of its delicate juices may 
escape. 

Bice has a finer flavor if washed in hot 
water instead of cold, before cooking. 

If rice is not disturbed during the process 

f boiling, the berries will be whole, dry 
and easily digested. A few drops of lemon 
juice added to the water will make it whiter 
and finer flavored. 

Bread erumbs for covering the top of | 
scalloped and other baked dishes should be | 
buttered evenly before they are spread, not | 
put on plain, with bits of butter scattered | 
over. 

Flour should always be kept in a cool, dry | 
place. 

The small paper bags that fine groceries 
come in are a better protection to the hand | 
than the gloves made purposely for blacking 
stoves. 


A small, strong table, with castors, that | 








/and unselfishly. 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


| that he can ask or think—of every gift and grace | 
| that maxes for progress and happiness. | 
—Boston Badget. | 
j 


} 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

|. eslLet go the fascination cf the unhealthy and 
| the exceptional; come to the everlasting health, 
the great natural and normal life which lies 
under the fretfalness of living, as the great sea | 
underlies the fretful waves,—‘‘ Come unto Me.”— 
Phillips Brooks. 

.... our souls are a pictare gallery. Let their 
walis be hung with all things sweet and perfect,— 
the thought cf God, the image of Obrist, the 
| lives cf God’s saints, the aspirations of good and 
| great men, the memories cf golden deeds.— 
Canon Ferrar. 

..»» When tae world opens to you asa plan of 
God, when allexistence is vocal with bis mean- 
ings, when his intentions thread the universe so 

he who reads buman in its large- 
ness or its Utleness,reade God's will that te Colds» Cough, Sore Throat, late ny 
’ ng o d al 
“seeing God.”—Phillips Brooks. bago, Inflammations, Rheumatien Lun. 

.-sThere are certain great angels which meet | Frosibites, Chilblains, Headaches. Tooth’ 
us in the way of lite; Pain is one, Failure is one, | Asthma, Digicult Breathing. : 
Shameis one. Pain looks us full in the eyes, | minutes. Not an hour after r ee 
and we must bim before he blesses | tisement need any one suffer with pam 
us. Failare brings stern hand the peace| Radway’s Ready Relief te a gure curs, 
cf renunciation. bears to us the sense | very Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Paine m this acy, 
of sin, whieh is fhe knowledge of God. His : 
hidden face shines with the oercy of heaven, | 1T WAS THE FIRST AND Is 


and well for us if we may look into it.—Margaret| THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


Deland. 
That instantly stops the most p 
vss Bave read of @ detective bow onee| pains, allays inflammation and eee lating 
| having discovered his man, he joined himself tions, whether of the Lungs, Stemaen. - 
to him as a boon companion, went with him to, | or other glands or organs, by one 
his haunts, secured his eon fidence by long friend- | aa a senspeontel te halt 

a tew m c t 

ship, until at length, when all suspicion had been | gh.asms, Sour Stomach, | ~~ Crane 


allayed, he got him, as a mere jest, to tryona sleeplessness, Sick headache, Diarrhan 








Radway’s Ready Relief cures the 
in from one to twenty minutes, 


WOrst 

Ny ° sj 4 5 
after reading this advertisement yoog our 
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| pair of handcuffs, and then, snapping the spring | entery, Colic, Flatulency and all wterna| } “4 
that locked them, he took him, all helpless as he | Mm.) Ln tL, agent in the w wid 2 
| r ne rue and al the 
| was, an easy prey. So sin does with its victiM- | Majarious, Bilious and other fevers. anne : 
| It first ministers to his enjoyment, then drowns Radway’s Ready Relief. —_ 
| bis vigilence, and then leads himaway in helpless | 50 cents per bottle. Sold by druggists 
| bondage, in utter rain. O ye who are setting out | is 
|om this awful course,‘allured by glowing prom- | ; i 
ises, let me beseech you to pause and ponder 
what shall be“ at the last,” “at the last,” “at Household 
the last.” Ob think of that, and leave it cff be- 
ore it be meddle with!—Dr. W. M. Taylor. 
Werth Kuewing About. S 
Boston, Mass , Feb. 20, 1899.—Jennie Baldy | -en 
108 Leverett street, this city, says she has bee: | “ 
& sufferer from rheumatism for ten years, but 
since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilia she is in good | Housekeepers. 
health. Her father-in-law bas also takenit,and, By arrangements with the publishers 


it seems to give him new life. People in all sec- 
tlons speak well cf Hood’s Sarsaparilla and itis | 
worthy of entire confidencs. | 
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we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications givep 
below at the following low rates {p 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 
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American Kitchen Mag- 
zine 1. 82.60 ¢ 
| Boston Cooking School 
M zine. .00 5 2.40 
| Good Housekeeping. 2,00 3.60 
| Household 100 , 2 Re 
| Table Talk. 1,00 986 
What to Eat. 1.00 2.88 





Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass, 


FLOWERS: 





| 
We have recently landed importations, 
| comprising new shapes and decorations | 


|of Toilet Ware, complete in 1a-piece | 
|sets. Also Bathroom Sets only. More | 





of the Old Blue Delft Sets, manmting RIES 
FIRlowers-"' 


> tiles of that description. 


Also French Cafe “ Fireproof” Porce. | 





and pantry, saves innumerable steps and 


any amount of time and patience. 

The best granite ware or other metal 
coffee-pot will acquire a rank flavor if it is 
net occasionally purified with borax, am- 
monia or some other cleansing agent. 

In making bread, rub a little sweet lard 
or other fat over the top as often as it is 
kneaded, and it will not only rise more 
quickly, but have a soft, delicious crust 
when baked. 

Bread should never be covered with a 
cloth when taken from the oven, but laid on 





the side and allowed to become perfectly | 


cold; then keep in a closely covered tin box, 
without any wrappings. 

A neatly covered board, broader at one 
end than the other, that can be easily put 
through the sleeves of wash shirt waists, is 
a decided help in ironing.—Albany Culti- 
vator. 


a 
Is It True? 


“ Inquirer” asks if it is true that uneelf- 
ish parents make selfish children, and vice 
versa. It is true unless the parents take 
great pains to counteract natural results. 
If the parents both set themselves aside and 
allow the children to think they do not 
care for attention or for a share in the 
good times, the children natnrally negiect 
them. Each parent should see to it that 
the children are fully taught to treat 
the other parent thoughtfully, lovingly 
In the same way the 
parents should take care for the one or two 
shy and unselfish ones among the children. 
As for selfish parents making unselfish 
children, we frequently see instances of it. 
lf the mother requires constant suppression 


on the part of her children and a constant | 


yielding to her own comfort and selfish 
wishes, the young people ere apt to grow up 
unselfish beacause of the daily drill—Amy 
B. Fisk. 


Domestic Hints. 


HAM AND EGG8B, 


Have the bam cut in very thin slices, cut off 
rind and any imperfections or discolorations 
that may be inthe meat, and fry carefully until 
done, remove to a platter and break the eggs one 
at a time in a saucer and then slip it into the hot 
tat, being careful not to break the yolk. Do not 
turn the eggs over, but baste the hot grease over 
them, to cook the top; wher done, lay around 
the ham, pour on the gravy, and serve. 


PRUNE DESSERT. 


Soak over night and simmer gently one pound 
of dried pranes with one cupful of sugar and 
enough water to soften. When dcne remove the 
pits without mashing the fruit, and add to ita 
half box of gelatine, which was melted in a cup- 
fal of water,and to which two more cupfuls of 
bolling water were subsequently added, Mix all 
together with one-half cupful of sherry, and 





| allow it to become ice cold, when it is ready to 


serve with whipped cream. 
CABINET PUDDING. 

Take a two-quart pudding dish and cover the 
bottom with a layer of stale cake, sprinkle over 
it a spoonful of chopped citron and | its of butter, 
then another layer of cake, citron and butter, 
until the dish is two-thirds full. Beat together 
three eggs, & wineglassfal of brandy, the rind 
and juice of a lemon,a bailf cupful of sugar, 
unless the cake is very sweet, and one quart of 
milk; pour over the contents of the pudding dish 
and bake one-half hoar. 

ALMOND TAFFY. 


Boll together half a pint of water and a pound 
of brown sugar for ten minutes. Blanch and 
slice through the middie an ounce and a half of 
almonds. Stir them into the syrup with two 
ounces of butter. Letit bollbard for ten min- 
utes. Pour on a well-Duttered dish to cool. 

BGG SAUCE. 

Uut ap fine four hard-boiled eggs, squeeze the 
juice ofa lemon over them and stir into one 
quart of white sauce. ‘£his sauce is particularly 
nice with boiled trout. 

HOME-MADE GRAHAM CRACKERS. 

One cup of sifted graham flour, two-thirds of a 
cup of white flour, two tablespoontuls of sugar, a 
dust of salt, two even tablespoonfals of cold but- 
ter, rubbed through the floar and sugar. Mix 
with sufficient cold water to make a dough. Roll 
them and cut in small oblong and round shapes, 
ana bake ina quick oven. They should be about 


ean be ran back and forth between kitchen | as thick as gingersnaps. 








Hints to Houteteepers. 


Persian lamb. The froat of the coat opens to | Tne only limitation ts the degree of receptivity 


| show an inside waistcoat of black Persian lamb, | !o man. Ths need is to enlarge one’s view of the 


While salted almonds are considered a little 
the nicer, the honest peanut !s not behind as a 
relish, while it possesses the adced advantages of 
being much cheaper. Peanuts may be purchased | 
already roasted ornct. If the latter, they can 
be roasted in the range over, taking care tbat 
they do not burp. To blanch them, cover the | 


| 





'helled nuts with boiling water, let them stand & | 7. pnoaice under the cost takes the form cf a| selfish, and thatalso he may be depriving some | 53 d 
| 


half hour, then rub the skin off with the thumb 
and forefinger. Allowthem to dry thorougbly 
before proceeding with the next step. Puta 
tablespoonfal of pure olive oll or meited butier 
over the nats, and toss so that all are thoroughly 
coated. Sprinkle a heaping tabdlespoonfal of salt 
over them and toss again. Then spread them op 
&panioarather quick oven, shaking and stir 
ring until crisp and delicately colored. When 
finished, put them on a soft paper to absorb ali 
superfluous grease. 

If you wanta pretty room without expense to 
yourself, try the experiment of decorating your 
walls with the pictures cut from the newspapers. 
Every day there are interesting scenes from fur- 
eign lands, wonderful ships and beautifal jadies 
Out them out carefally and mount on:qaares of 
rough gray paper. Without framing tese, tack 
them upon the walis in irregular designs until 
nearly the whole of the walliscovered. You 
will be amazed to see how pretty and attractive 
your room ts. A young lady who decorated her 
room at & Summer resort in this way was 
delighted with the results. Her only complaint 
was that her friends looked at the pictures, 
instead of visiting with ber. 

It is usually a sign of ill health when the nails 
crack and split. Rubin cold cream or vaseline 
at night; it will soften and nourish them, and re- 
move the dull and shabby look which ie seen on 
the nails of mos: delicate people. 

When side combs refuse to confine the hair, all 
they need to restore them to good oehavior is a 
thorough washing in warm water and plenty of 
soap. 

Some good points to remember in the making 
of ice cream are these: Milk should always be 
scalded, or it may taste watery. If flouris used 
to thicken covuk in a double boiler for twenty 
minutes. If cornstarch cook an hour. When 
candied fruits are used a doubie amount of sugar 
is required. In making briek ice cream allow 
two tsblespoonfuls of gelatine to each quart. For 
ginger ice cream use the preserved ginger. In 
freezing ice cream takes one-third as much salt 
as ice, and the ice should be on top. In packing 
after the freezing leave the salt on top. Always 
allow the cream to stand for two or three hours 
before serving, as it makes it richer. Oaterers in 
making cream for entertainments usually make 
it two days ahead. 

The odor of the sweet pea is so offensive to 
flies that it will drive them out of a sick room, 
though notin the slightest degree disagrecabie 
to the patient. 

Scorch marks in linen may be removed with 
lemon jaice and salt rabbed gently on the place 
and set in the sun. 

The reason why large holes are found often 
under the crast of bread is because the gas is 
driven from the bottom cf the loaf upward, and 
held by the heavy craston top. Brash the bread 
thoroughly with water before putting it into the 
oven, prick it with a fork; if it is in large loaves 
itehould be in ten minutes before browning. 
Small loaves should be baked more quickly. 

Try swallowing saliva when troubied with sour 
stomach. 

Tea and toast used to be considered the ideal 
invalid diet, but up-to-date doctors sound a 
warning sgainst it. Few articles of food, they 
say, are harder for the weakened stomach to 
digest than hot buttered toast. 

Young people who are troubled with eruptions 
on the face, and) who continually rub or scratch 
them, should be made to realize the importance 
of clean fingers and nalis. These should be 
washed many times daily with soap and boric 
acid solution. 





The Fashions. 


eo». The newest traveling bags are high and 
rather narrow in shape, offering a decided con- 
trast to the low, buiging bag with which we have 
been familiar. The lighter colored leathers, too, 
are oftenest chosen. 

«*, Some smart new black costumes are being 
turned out now, ostensibly for Lenten wear. 


this waistcoat being made so that it can be taken 
out If desired and a black satin one subdstitutad. 


se Quite the most effective suit for the spring | 


will be the skirt of some ¢ ale fawn or light laven- 


ground were not the uanderskirt «till longer. 


shirt or biouse, eitner in silk, woo!, lace, satin or 
crepe de chine. The blouse, as a part of a three- 
plece street or calling costume, sees no signs of 
approaching unpopularity even among tie most 
advanced dressere. The smartest form gives the 
effect of a fitted bodice fastening up the back 
with small, round buttons, the sleeves small, the 
front sligntly pouched or arranged in a slight 
crosswise drapery, or fitted with biasses and hav- 
ing a equare decolletage under the chin. 

e*e Ruchings are much employed on gowns aad 
lingerie. This being so it is satisfactory to know 
that they are to be had ready made in every 
color and width. 

e*. A low-necked gown, or a gown which stimu- 
lates one, will always appear more suitable to a 
festive occasion than one which makes no pre- 


tence to even a decoilete effect; hence a gown | 


with a transparent y°ke will fill gracefully a 
long-felt want. For informal dioners, for card 
parties, even for afternoon teas, when one is re 


ceiving, or when one is going from tea to a/| 


cinner, these gowns are invaluabie. 

e*. Cobweb braiding promises to be a feature 
this season. 
of lace withcut a pattern. 

e*e A spring parasol of novel and symmetrical 
shape is known as the Fertonp. As in millinery, 
violet, cors!, national and turquoise blue prevail 
in the sunshades, which are simply embellished 
with narrow ribbon ruchings of another shade cf 
the same color. 

e*e The very newest color so far is a very 
bright rendering of the periwinkle tint. It com- 
bines cream or any of the paler tones of beige. 


«*, Embroidered fans are the mode at present. 
They are worked in silks with big roses, or 
chics or iilies, which are accentuated by 
spangies. 

e*eThe five or seven rows of machine stitching 
so long used as a finish for talior costumes of 
various kinds are now increased very frequently 
to twice that number around the doittom of ‘the 
skirt, with proportionate additions on the tunic 
or overdress, jacket edge, and collar, .which in 
many eases is entire:y covered with the stitching. 
On afew special French toilettes for demi-dress 
wear colored silk stitching is used. This colored 
stitching, however, looks most appropriate on 
some of the light tcilettes for summer wear. 

e*. Beige, tan, fawn, friar’s gray, biscuit, doe 
color, very pale sage green, chamois, almond, 
cafe au lait, soft russet shades and tawny 
browns are all notably popular tints among the 
season’s handsome iight-weight: tailor cloths. 
Green, plum, dablia and chestnut-brown velvete, 
machine sititching or rows cf fancy braid, ana 
tailor buttons are the choice of trimmings for 
gowns of camel’s hair, serges, and other delicate 
materials which are certainly not adapted for 
general wear, Dut which make very pretty and 
distinguished gowns. 

e*s Point @’esprit, with its dotted surface, will 
strongly rival chiffoo and mousseline de sole, 
both as an accessory in the making up of dainty 
6vening tollettes, and, later on, as a fabric for en- 
tire gowns over silk or satin. It is less perish- 
able textile than either chiffon or mousseline de 
sole,‘and in black’makes a charming toilette, with 
lace and jet garnitures. It forms a lighter and 
cooler dress than either grenadine or etamine, 
although it will not stand the wear of either of 
these materials in Diack. 





To Utilize Nature’s Forces, 


“Utilize nature, that ; enlist 
every breeze, ev waterfall, eve tie 
current in your service. T globe & sub- 

network of veins, through which flows 


and the 


. The 
concrete. If 


These have many points in common with the | rise abo 


gowns that were worn earlier in the séason, but 
yet are different in other ways. One is made 
with a skirt that fastens over at one side, is long, 
and shows & glimpse of an underskirt, also of 
black. There is a tight-fitting coat, donbie- 
breasted, made with rounded coat-tatis at the 
pack and wide revers faced with black and white 
striped velvet, edged with narrow bands of black 





The untverse is made for man, not man for the 
universe. Every wish and aspiration whose 
trend Is toward progress cap be fully met; abun- 
dantly gratified. There is no more limit to the 
gratification of a right desire than there is to the 
air that one may breathe. Satisfaction and 
happiness are as infinite as the atmosphere. 


It has something of the appeararce | 


apiverse; to despen one’s realization of the mal- 
titade of forces ceaselessly at work. 

It is not uncommon to hear the assertion 
that desires should be stified and suppressed; 


| der blue, with along bighwayman coat :f the | that the individual should accept whatever be- 
| Same ms terial, the tail of which would sweep the | falls,and make no effort to alter the course of | 


things; that if he insist on his own desires he is 


| one else of blessings by insisting upon them for 
| bimeelf. This trend of speculation may proceed 
| from a view not less inadequate because it is 
| Most conscientious. But the whole teachings of 
| Jesus are of the untold riches of the heavenly 
cingdom, out of which man draws, not merely bis 
religious and devo-ional life specifically, but all 
| that makes for his happiness, his comfort, his 
| advancement. What does St. Paul say to the 
Ephesians? 

“ Now unto Him thatis able to do exceeding 
abundant y above all that we ask or think, ac- 
cording to. the power that worketh in us.” These 
are strong words: the “ exceeding abundance,” 
even, “ above all that we ask or think.” And 
then the restrictive clause—" According to the 
power that worketh in us” offers matter for 
rm flection. Tbe words of Jesus Himself are fal! 





one desires. 
“ Ask and receive, that your joy may be full.’ 
‘It ye ask anything in my namel will do it.’ 
‘* Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name,—He will give it you.”’ 


restriction—the condition that man, himself, 
shall have achieved the only spiritual attitude in 
which it is possible that all these things shall be 
wrought. “Jf you abide in Me, and my words 
abidein you”’—here is an expression of the reqai- 
site condition. “ For without Me ye can do noth- 
ing.” The forms of expression are numerous 





same. The condition of desire aad its fulfilment 
| is constantly corjoined with the invitation to 
|manto ask what he will,-to ask for anything 
tbat he desires. “It is your Father’s good 
| pleasure to give youthe kingdom.” There isa 
| constant urgency. even, brought to bear upon 
man to ask freely and fully for all that he de- 
sires. And with this repeated urgency is the at- 
tendant explanation of the condition under 


the desires grante’. 
“ Bat,” object: one, “it certainly cannot be 
right for u> to ask for material things. We should 
pray only for spiritoal qaalities,” 
But what are material things? 


tion of the learning, the wisdom, the insight that 
it may contain. What was the manna in the 
Wilderness but & material thing? or the loaves 
and fishes that Jesus invoked tofeed the multi- 


festation of the spiritual causes that produce it. 
Food and shelter and clothing; opportunities for 
study, the culture of society, of literatare, art, 
travel,—these are not matorial things in the 


physical. They are the forms in which spiritual 
energy variously manifests itself; they are 


to ald in uplift ana enlightenment; to accom- 


is designed. And why should not one ask for 
any or all ofthese? “It is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

Man is placed in this world to utilize nature; 
to discern the hidden forces and harness them to 
use. “Enlist every breeze, every waterfall, 
every magnetic current in your service.” 

This counsel of Victor Hugo is being con- 
stantly fulfilled by inventors and discoverers. 
The electric force that isin the air will yet be 
the universal motor. Wireless telegraphy,— 
what is that but thought sent by air currents? 
The power of the torrent of Niagara is utilizea 
in New York city. Utopiais rapidly being con- 
quered and invested with the yoke of reality. 

The prevailing Cefect is to ask too little rataer 
than toomach of life. Man Is made for the super- 
natural, to rise above the natural. The “ super- 
natural ” of one centary is the commonplace real- 
ity of the succeeding one. In exact correspond- 
ence with the development of tne forces of man 
@oes he rise into a new world of nature. “The 

ife thatis and that which is teocome” is 

ife, one unbroken chain of evolution. The ex-| 
periences that we sball enter upon after the) 
event we call death are only the * next” life, or | 

he “ other” life, as are the experiences of to- 
morrow or of another year a “next” life. To 
live in the constant and vivid realization of this 
oneness of life, to live in that perfect faith which 
is the “ substance ’’—the substantial part —of the 
“ things not seen”; tc live in the outgoing love 
to God and to men,—these are the conditions in 





which manimay receive abundantly —above all 


and very clear on the point of asking for what | 
| 


Yet, constantly, and ever reiterated is the one , 


and varied, but the significance is always the | 


which, alone, the requisite may be fulfilled and | 


Are they not | 
simply the manifestations of spiritual supply? A | 
book is a material thing, but itis the manifesta-| 


tude? Theentire material world is the mapi-.| 
sense that they are only of the transient and the | 


means of developm( nt, means of gaining power | 


plish and achieve those things for which life here | 
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this book treats than is this author. He ‘s not 
. | only a practical grower of flowers, but be |s 4 

120 Frank lin. regular contributor to all the leading periodicals 
| which make a speciaity of floricuiture. For 
years he has conducted this department in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This book is a thor 
oughly practical treatise, devoted mainly to the 
| care and culture of the commoner kinds of planw 
|for window gardening. The author tells what 
kind of plants to choose, how to care for then 
all about soil, watering, light, temperature, and 
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Annual Statement 


of the 


chapter on table decoration, and, in fact, jor 
| sueb information as any person who cares for 
flowers stould have at band for direction and 
reference. While the subjact is quite thorough!) 
covered, the style used is plain, simple ani free 
| from any technicalities, and cannot fail tobe mot | 
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POETRY. 
(Original.) 
TRAVEL. 
-setravel? Flying through the towas 
Andw = shat Dur fatter and amase? 
And cle ong nere In holy sought 
Or is 1 Sn passing all that Heaven loves? 
And swilty bane treet! The magic mind 
Poot ae at your realistic tread! 
vy you could be doing, and how far 


be going were you only stilit 


You might CoLeTTa RYAN 





o- 
DISILLUSION. 
nave you, ia dreams, been known to me; 
we dwelt togetaer in that land 
may speak, yet all can understand 
te pleading of Love’s a 
no meet at last, and I may view 
— ape may hold you, speak to you, 
: t i all ondimmed your beauty’s lustre see, 
- ,» pot love you as 1 loved you there— 
Loved you !n that far land of silent dreams. 
you seem so merely mortal walking here 
rat scarce your spirit through its prison 
gleams; 
And [ to Dittsr loneliness remain, 
-ayee my Love can never come again. 
_— —M. 8., in St. Paul's, 


So nx 
ao long 
where none 
The passions 
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rue WooD LILY, 
, che forest’s meadow-bordered hem, 
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| luncheon. 


Stooping to Conquer. 


“ Evidently there are three s in matrimo- 
Dial Diiss!” exelaimed the oa wife, with 
flashing eyes and a voice vibrating with pain and 
excitement. “The first. during which the bappy 
couple always agree; the second, wh.n quarrels 
begin but end in delicious reconciliation, the 
third, of contention leading Only to greater and | 
greater estrangement.” 

“ Oall them the honeymoon stage, 
disillusionment and that cf alienation,” sug- 
gested Arthur, bitterly. “Bat there is still 
another stage which you have failed to mention, | 
my dear—that of peace purchased at the price— | 
of indifference,” 

His face hardened as he spoke, and with the 
last words he left the room. A few moments | 
later Edith heard the house door close and knew 
that she was alone for the day. The flame died 
suddenly out of her eyes; she shivered as if with 
4D actual physical chill anda curious contraction 
passed over her features. She did not cry, how- 
ever, but set her lips grimly and went mechani- 
cally about her regular morning occupations, 
dusting the bric-a-brac with hands that did not 
tremble, spending her usual time at the piano 
and giving orders forthe day. There were letters 
to be answered, notes to be written end tele- 
phone calls to interrupt every hour. Attencame 
the singing master, at half-past eleven a com- 
mittee met; then she dressed and went out to| 


the stage of | 





It was a brilliant winter day; the | 
keen alr sent tbe blood racing through ber veins | 


be & strong fellow, a hard worker, and very 
skilfal at pleying a long wooden pipe or horn, 
such as the mountain boys use for a musical 
Instrument. “Iam going to play in the king’s 
band when I grow up,” he said, when he first 
learned to play it; and, as he grew older and im- 
proved, he still said often, “ Grandmother, some 
day I shal! go tothe city where the king lives, 
and ask him to to take me into his band.” 


The old woman treated this asa joke at first; 


but by and by she saw that he was in earnest. 80 


| she was net surprised when he came, and told 


her that he felt the time had come for him to 
leave home. 

“It will not be for long, grandmother,” he 
assured her; “for, when I am in the king’s band, 
I shall send for you, and we will be rich and live 
in a fine house. I bave left you plenty of fre- 
wood, and bought you a goat with my wood- 
cutting wages.” 

The grandmother sighed, for she could not 
bear to part with him; but she made a little 
parcel ready and gave him a pouch holding 
twenty pennies. 

* This is all I have for you, my son,” she said, 
‘except the bit of coin that the fairies left with 
you On my doorstep. It was to be given to you 
when you went out to seek your fortune. You 
are to keep it by you as long as you can, but to 
remember this one thing: never ask a favor of 
avy one, without offering something in returp. 
Don’t depend upon other people: pay your way 
&8 YOU gO, ANd give work ur money for what is 
given you. Ifyou hold to this, the silver eix- 
pence will bring you good luck.” 

Rolf kissed her, slung the wooden horn over 
his shoulder, and started on his journey. 

Toward noon he knocked at a little but, and 
asked the woman there if she couki give. him 
somé food. She brought him a bowl of goat’s 
milk and bread; and after eating it, he offered 


wit | and brought the color to her cheeks. She re- | 
tet , on a single svem, 
P sion . ore seen with more , bellied against her own heartache and tried to | 
T e os companions at the forest door, abandon herself to the joy of the brisk walk, but 
Tos saree ea messenger of RTRC®, her hasband’s crael words had cut deeper and | 
5 ball ts igen sunless wold and space. deeper into her consciousness with every hour 
gent to enll sen ainunee wpeaibe | that passed, and now they haunted ber with a 
giim-petaied heen pede th more . terrible insistence. Yet they had been such de-. 
hy cousin O 
ewuieh top with splendor the = meadow grass, ae and were less than three years 
Joound are they with all the sprites that Pass.)  « OF sourse neither of us meant what we sald,” 


wird gad g2phyr, but thou shinest alone, 

r, brighten here tae wood’s umbrageous zone. 
“i » the dense-roofed forest up and down 
Noting seems more imperial than thy crown; | 
‘Tis never (ar from knoll or meadow side, 
wever apl'f ed with cool, flaunting pride, 
got comes in all (te glorious garb arrayed, 
geauty's evangel to the gloom and shade. 
joel Benton, in Harper’s Weekly. 


she thought, defiantly, *‘ and when Arthur comes 
home we’ll both be on our good behavior and jast 
forget all about it—unti! the next time.” 
The nexttime! The thought of it seared her 
| heart like hot iron, and she felt suddenly weak 
and frightensd. But youth and hope were strong 
within her, nevertheless, and deepin her hea t 
of hearts lay the assurance that, after all, she 
and Arthur bad not made the greatast of all the 
mistakes of life. 
| determined to find a way of escape. For weeks 
this crisis had been coming; now it was upon 
her and would not be postponed. 
There was an important club meetingin the 
afternoon, but she sent a hasty message of re- 
| gret and went home, letting herself in with a 
| latebkey and going quietly to her own room to 


o7 

FEBRUARY. 
| am the young year’s daughter, 
Made out of mistjand water, 
staiow and glimmering sun; 
| sought the mere for sedges, 
For snowdrops spoiled the hedges, 
Aud thas my garland won. 


So she faced her trouble and | 


| her fiveof his pennies, which she took reluc- 
| tantly, saying she had giadly shared what she 
could with him. Then he went on, climbinga 
| st3ep mountain path. By nightfall he reached 
| Its summit; but the wind on the height was cold 
| and cutting, soin the dark he made his way 
downward toward a spark of light, which proved 
to be the fire of a charcoal burner. 
| “Have you shelter where I could pass the 
| Dighi?” he asked a dark figure by the coals. 
“Yes,” was the answer; “a poor enough 
one.” 
In truth, it was only a roof of rough 
| but Rolf laid himself gladly under it, 
of straw,and inthe morning partook hungrily 
of the dried salt meat which was the charcoal- 
| burner’s breakfast. 
| “I cannot take money from you,” said the 
latter, refusing the ten pennies his young guest 
| offered him. 


slabs; 
ona pile 


To do me royal honor, 

The broad lake did upon her 
4 robe of glittering ice; | 
Sharp risk of dying frozen 
Dared Crocur, to be chosen 
Flower of my paradise. 


My Paradise—my garden, 
Where I stand j*alous warden 
O’er flowers from winter won! 
[am the young year’s daughter, 


|“ Mahtitout” alone. “ Defy him and prove your 


| him, thinking that he had never looked more) 


“ You have given me lodging and breakfast,” 
independence,” whispered pride. “Stoop to) Roif said; “and I ask no favors that I am not 
conquer,” pleaded love,and her woman’s intal-| willing to pay for.” 
tion pointed to the path of safety. Not till) wenton. By aiternoon he began to have lame 
twilight did she rouse from the trance of inward | acd swollen feet from the vtony roads; and, as 
conflict to prepare for dinner. 

As the clock struck six the young husband ap- farmer drove by. 
peared, waving asa fiag of truce a handkerchief | 
tied to his cane, and Edith laughed and kissed | called. 
Rolf was glad to accept the offer. So. he) 
handsome and careless than at that moment. jumped up beside the map, and before sunset 


”’ Bo he left the money, and 


* Bball I give you a lift on your way?” he | 


ures: United States, $81,760,000,000; Great 
Britain, $69,080,000, 000; France, $47,950,000,- 
$40,260,000,000; Russia, 
$82,125,000,000; Austria, $22,500,000,000; 
Italy, $15,800,000,000; Spain, §$11,800,000,- 
000, These computations are based upon 
values as shown Dy real estate rec- 
orés, buildings, mercbandise, and railways, 
as well as the circulating medium in each 
nation. As will be seen, OUr wealthis more 
than seven times greater than that of Spain, 
doub!e that of Germany, two and one-half times 
greater than that of Russia, nearly double that 
of France, equal t) the combined wealth of 
Russia, Italy, Austria and Spain, and $32,720, 
000,000 larger than that of Great Britain. 
FYRILLS OF Fasuion.—‘ Young Lady”: The 
indications are that all shades of violet and coral 
and national blue will predominate in spring 
millinery. Hats of many shades of one color are 
quite the thing, and are very ¢ffective. The 
stiffer flowers, such a3 pond lilies and camellias, 
have the first call, though violets have lost none 
of their popularity. Gauzy material of one sort 
or another is introduced on nearly all the new 
models, and upon this aré sewn bands of fine 
— straw braid. Hats are worn over or off the 
‘ace. 








HISTORICAL, 


——The first use of field-music of which we 
have absolutely authentic information was at the 
battle of Bouvines, that village of French Fian- 
ders where the French have won tbree victories 
—Philip Augustus defeating O.to the Fourth of 
Germany there in 1214, Philip of Valois defeat. 
ing the English there In 1340, while in 1794 the 

French defeated the Austrians at the same place. 
It was at Bouvines, in 1214, that trumpets 
sounded the signal for the victorious French 
charge, the first authentic instance of a command 
| given by a trumpet-call. 
| The first fire engine made in this couotry 
| was for the town of Boston, and was made about 
| 16650 by Joseph Jencks, the famous old iron 
worker, in Lynn. 
| ——On the site of the Boston City Hall stood 
the Latin School from 1634 to 1748, from which 
| Game the name of School street. This schoolhouse 

was afterwards moved across the stueet,to where 
the Parker House is now, and thera it remained 
| until 1844. Franklin, Adams, Hancock, Sumner, 
Emerson, H. W. Beecher, E. E. Hale, Phillips 

Brooks and many other notables attended this 
| school. In 1862 the Olty Hali was erected, ata 
| cost of $500,000. I! isa large, stately bailding, 
and is a notable example of Boston architecture, 
but it has long since been outgrown. 














SCIENTIFIG. 


——The influence of colored light in the treat 





A hi ’ ment of nervous diseases bas been studied by 
he was sitting down torest bythe highway. a! Dr. Raffegean, 


From experiments on twenty 
Patients, he has found that a \few hours’ stay in 
violet light bas a marked quieting effect, red | 
ligbt, on the other hand, producing decided exci- 
tation. 


Made out of mist and water, 
Snadow and glimmering sun. 
~Nora Hopper, in Black and White. 


His quick eyes noticed at once that she wore his 
favorite gown, but he was baffied by the expres- 
sion of her face. He could not know that 





THE BARBNYARD’S SOUTHERLY 
CORNER. 
When the frost is white on tbe fodder stack, 
The baws [no the thornbush withered and black, 
When the near fields fiash In a diamond mall 
And the far bills glimmer, opaline pale, 
Ob, merrily shines the morning sun 
lo the barnyard’s southerly corner. 


had wrestied with the angel at home. During 
dinner he exerted himself to be agreeable, but 
the conversation was as a mere game of hide and 
seek. Later, before the open fire, a grave silence 
fell. 

“* Arthur, it mast never, never happen again— 
never as long as we live!”’ Edith said at length, 
half under her breath. 
child all my life, proud, obstinate and willful, but 
if you will be patient with me I’ll try after this to 
give up when we disagree, and believe with the 
old woman In the fairy tale‘ what the goodman 
does is always right.’ ” 

Arthur looked at her with astonishment and 
admiration not unmixed with annoyance. The 
annoyance found utterance. “ Well, I have 
heard that girls lost their spirit after marriage! ’’ 
be exclaimed perversely,“ but I never expectsd 
you to. eat humble pis after this fashion— 
thought the new woman had lost the art.’’ 
Edith’s lip quivered as if she had received a 
blow, but she answered without resentment. 

“Of course, [expected you to make sport of 
me at first, butif you think it takes less ‘spirit’ 
to surrender than to fight you are mistaken, and 
Ibad rather be a successful wife than a new 
woman, if I cannot be both.” She tried to spe:k 
lightly, but there was a tremor in her voice that 
beiled the steady poise of her haughty head and 
went straight to his heart. 

“Vou blessed, thoroughbred girl!” he ex- 
claimed, trying to catch her hand, but Edith 


When (he rats in the cart road ring like steel, 
And the birds to the kitehen door come for their 
mea: 
And the snow at the gates Is lightly drifted 
And over the wood pile thinly sifted, 
», merrily shines the morning sun 
In the barnyard’s southerly corner. 


When the brimming bucket steams at the well, 
And the axe on the beech knot sings lise a bell, 
When the pond is loud with the skaters’ calls, 
And the horses stamp In the littered stalls, 
Ob, merrily chines the morning sun 

In the baroyard’s southerly corner. 


When the bay lies loose on the wide barn floor, 
Aod 4 sbarp smell puffs from the stable door, 
When the pitchfork bandle stings in the hand, 
Aod the stanchionedcows for the milking stand, 
/b, merrily shines the mornirg sun 

In the barnyara’s southerly corner. 


The steers, let out for a drink and a rap, 
Seek (he warm corner one by one, 
And the huddling sheep, in their dusty white, 
Nose at the straw in the pleasant light, 
When merrily shines the morpiag sun 
In the Darnyard’s southerly corner. 
~Jbaries G. D. Roberts, in the Youth’s Compan- 
10D 


yet. 

“1 would not promise to ‘obey’ when we were 
married, Arthur,” she said,“ but now I am 
ready toadopt Paul’s theory of wifely duty if 
you will promise to do your,part. Please do not 
laugh again,” and she took a little volame from 
the table and heid it toward him. 

Arthur read, ‘‘ Wives submit yourselves unto 


iF YOU'LL NOT LOVE M&, DEAB.” 
If you'll not love me, dear, 
What sball I do? 
Shed bitter tear on t3ar, 
Spend life in rue? 





bands, love your wives and be not bitter against 
them.” 


If you'll Bo; love me, dear, A feeling of solemnity took possession of she 
This must I do: 

Make up your beart’s arrear 
And love for two. 

—Julie M. Lippmann, in the Oentury. 


i 


the book he said simply, “ I promise.” 

“ Tois is more serious than the wedding cere- 
mony,” he added a litt!s later. 

“ Ves,” she answered, “it means more to us 
than even that, for then we did not know what 
we were doing, but now we begin to under- 
stand.” 

* You are taking an immease risk, though!” be 
cried, suddenly. “Suppose I should prove my- 
self a brute, and trample upon you.” 

“I will not ‘submit’ toa brate,” she replied, 
with energy, “ but Ihave your promise, and if 
you have sometimes been almost bratal to me I 
believe it bas been largely my own fault. Every 
man is a mixture of the brute and the koight. It 
If it disdain’d its brotaer; | depends upoa his wif) which side he turns to 
Aud the sunlight clasps the earth, |bher. If she degrades herself by contending with 
And the moonbeams kiss the ses, him, she deserves the treatment she will receive 
What are all these kissings worth, —if she appeals to his chivalry he will enthrone 
If thou kiss not me? her.” 

“Don’t generalizes, Portia,” laughed Arthur, 
“though as far as this particular man is con- 
cerned you may be right. But how will you 
* submit,’ dear, if I lay down no laws?” 

“ Oh, you are quits certain to do that,” she re- 
torted with assurance. 


The fountains mingle with the river 
Aad the rivers with the ocean; 

Che winds of heaven mix forever 
With a sweet emotion; 

Nothing In the world is single; 

All tolngs by a law divine 

la one anctier’s being mingle— 
Why not I with thine? 


See, the mountains kiss high heaven, 
Aud the waves clasp one another; 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 


—Shelley. 
26 

He wrote some very pretty verse, in which 
he told, you know, 

How he longea to sleep with qalet hear 
‘neath daisies inithe snow. 

He dumped that poem in the mail and then | 
rashed home, "tis said, | attack of meekness.” 

To raise arow at insufficient bedclothes on| They both laughed, and the corflict of th 


ate bes. —Onicago Record. |. orning seemed already like a nightmare of the 


~ — } t. 
There was a young chap who played tennis, “ta. what ‘stage’ 


Wh: asked to be consul to Venice, arthur, wickedly. 
- a ees a oo “The final stage, my lord,” she sald —Congre- 
— up mor ist. 
Aod the name of the young chap was Dennis. | gationalls 
—Detroit Free Press. | 
When be hasa’t s brake on bis whee! 
At the top of the hill—it le said | 
That the inquest may later reveal 
\ very large break in his head. 








is this, Edith?” asked 





YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 








A LULLABY. 


| Hosbaby, baby, the shadows are falling, 
—Judge. | A ilitie white crib is a-waiting for thee, 





= 


The crimson of the forest leaves 
When the autumn days are gone, 
Bul the toper’s nose grows redder 
As the winter weareth on. 
—Tammany Times. 


thee, ° 
The brown birdie sleeps in his aest in the tree. 


Down in te valley the violets whispér, 
Listen! I think 1 can hear what they say: 
“ We'll close our blue eyes and maybe tomorrow 





while he had been In the world of business she | 


“Thave been a spoilt, 


drew back, refusing to be petted and praised just 


your own husbands, asis fit in the Lord. Hus-| 


young fellow, and clasping the hands that held | 


“And you are certain to recover from this | 


they reached the city gates. Here Roif'left the 


| farmer, pressing upon him the five remaining 


pennies. 


“It was no trouble atall,” saidtheman. “I 


| was glad o your company.” 


“ Perhaps,” answered Rolf; “ but I like to re- 
turn kindness when I cap.” 

He pushed his way along the crowded street, 
lcoking for the king’s palace. Just then ae met 
@ /ittle man in a long cloak with a gray beard. 

“Good sir,” he asked, “could you tell me how 
to get to the royal palace?” 


* Yos,” said the littie man; “but whatdo you | 


want there?” So Rolf told him,and the man 
laughed. 

“You can’t know much of the world,” he said. 
“ Toat old mountain horn would not be admitted 


in his Majesty’s orchestra; all the players are 


great musicians, and have trumpets of gold and | 


silver or wonderfal stringed instruments. The 
most you can dois to pick up afew pennies by 
playing on the street corners.” 

“But that is the same as begging,” Rolf cb- 
jected, ‘and [am no beggar. I want to work for 
my living.” 

” As you like,” said the man, who was a fairy; 
though no one would have known it. Jast here 
Rolfe, in his hurry to be gone, stumbied overa 
paving stone. His horn rolied under the wheels 
cf a passing cart, andin a moment was cracked 
anduseless. He stared at in distress. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” he cried. 

“Look!” whispered his new friend at his 
elbow. “I haveahorn like yours here under 


my cloak, which I willgtve you. I don’t want 


it; take it and try your lack.” 

The boy drew forth his silver sixpence. 

* 1f you give me the horn,” te said, “ you must 
take this, though it’s the last coinI have. It is 
fairy money, and will bring good luck,” 

The mao held out bis hand for it, smiling mys- 
teriously. “So will the horn,” he said, and 
disappeared in the crowd. 

Rolf pressed on, reached the palace, and ob- 
tained an audience with the king’s bandmaster a 
very baughty gentleman, 

“ You may play oue tune for me,” this person 
| said, with a scornfal face, “ but that will settle 
it. We want no street pipers here.” 

Rolf lifted his pipe to his lips, and blew a little 
mountain alr. What was his surprise to hear 
the horn giving out most wonderfully sweet 
| sounds, so beautifulthat the bandmaster and all 

bearers exclaimed in amazement, “ this must be 
some celebrated young musician!” When he 
bad finished, he was summoned to the king, made 
to repeat the perf»rmance, and engaged on the 
spot as horn-player and soloist in the royal or- 
chestra, still puzzied himself as to how he had 
suddenly become so skilied. His fame spread; 
;and one day the old grandmother was sur- 
prised by a grand messenger, who came to 
say thather adopted son bad sent for her to 
come to atown home. She would not leave her 
cottage life, however. So Rolf loaded her with 
comforts there as long as she lived. All his life 
he enchanted the court with his magical music, 
| but, after he died, a littie old man came to the 
palace and asked for the horn. It was refused 
| him, and he muttered some strange words. When 
the other players tried to use it not a sound 
‘could they make. Its fairy power was gone, and 
it huag on the wallef the concert hall,—a plain, 
old, silent, wooden mountain pipe.—Obristian 
| Register. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








| 
Wuir-Doe Day.—" A. W.C.”: 

| whipping dogs out of church on 8t. Luke’s Day 
| is of very ancient origin; indeed, some have 
| tried to make out that it dates from the time of 
the Romans,a contention with which Drake does 

| pot agree. in the “' History of York,” Vol. I., 


page 306, the traditional account of the origin | 
| is given to the effect that at a long time prior | 


| to the Reformation a priest, while celebrating 
mass on soms festival in some church in 
York, dropped the pyx after consecration 
and the wafer was promptly snatched up and 
| devoured by a dog which had been ying 


concealed under thealtar. The profanation of 
this high mystery occasioned the death of the 

A persecution began and had since con- 
Night winds fan softly while mother sings to) tinued on St. Luke’s Day. Unfortunately the 
date is not given on which the priest dropped the 
pyx, but mast have been In the very ramote past, 
as in the middle of the sixteenth centary whipping 


dog. 
| 


| dogs out of church was a recognized function 


| and the dog whipper a recogniz2d official. In the 


The custom of 


Lives of millionaires remind us 
That although we slave and save 
We must leave it all behind us 
When we rumble to the grave. 
—Oleveland Leader. 
_— 


” |eburch wardens’ account for the parish of 
Baby will come and will take us away. tee co Ge tes Oh Gm oS 

Rest on her cheek as I sing hush-a-bye. dogs,” while in 1616 “ for whipping dogges out 
Mother Moon throws down & flood of bright / of ye church for one whole year” 1234. was‘paid, 
| while at Reading and Louth still earlier entries 


——¥F. Oampbdell Bayard, the president of the 
Royal Meteorological Society of London, said 
| recently in a speech that statistics gathered by 
| him showed that the United States Weather | 
| Bureau is the best organization of its kind iu the 
world, and its predictions are the most accurate. 
——Most of the damage done to orange trees 
from the frost is the splitting that comes after- 
|} ward, when the sun’s hot rays fall upon the 
| wo d. Just before this last cold wave the 
weather had been warm; the trees were putting 
forth new wood, and the sap was well up into 
he branches. 

——The newly discovered: planet.DQ—remarks 
able for its orbit, which :approaches the earth 
nearer than that of any other planet—has been 
named Eros. A search of Harvard observatory 
photographs has shown this interesting body on 
plates of 1894 and 1896, with a complet> record 
| of its movement for more than four months. At 
| its nearest approach in 1894, the planet reached 
| the seventh magnitnde. 

——Oassier’s Magazine gives some figures that 

show in a striking manner how new invention- 
| benefit wage earners by providing employment 
in new lines of industry. In 1880 there were 
no electric street cars. Less than 13,000 men 
operated 2050 miles of street car lines then 
|in existence. There are now over 13,000 
| miles of electric lines, employing 160,000 men. 
| In 1870 the census reported only 154 shorthand 
| writers io the Uaited States. Owing to the in- 
vention of the typewriter there are now about 
| 85,000 stenographers and typewriters, of whom 
| 21,000 are women. 
| ——Sir Robert Ball, who is the world’s g 
| living astronomer, told a Loadon audience tne 
other day some interest!ng facts about meteor- 
ites and shooting stars. In describing the origin 
| of meteorites, he said that millions of years ago, 
when the earth was an infant at play and vol- 
canoes were giants, the meteors were thrown 
upward in infant convulsions. Some of the 
earth’s discarded rocks returned at once; but 
those which were flang upward at a rate greater 
| than seven miles a second passed beyond the 
| earth’s gravitating influence and sought paths of 
their own, no one could tell whither. Aad then, 
after millions of years, they once more came 
| within the reach of the world and old Mother 
Earth resumed her sway, took back the rocks to 
| @r bosom, and the astronomers said a meteorite 

ad 








- BRILLIANTS- 


| 

| O God, thy arm was here; 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 

Ascribe we all! When without strategem, 
Bat in plain shock and even play of batfie, 
Was ever known 80 great and iittle loss 

On one part and on the other? Take it, God, 
For it is none but thine! 








—“ Kiog Henry V.” 
So forth issued the seasons of the year; 
First, lusty Spring, all light in leaves of flowers 
T bat freshly budded, and new biooms did bear, 
In which a thoufand birds had built their bowers 
That sweetly sung to call forth paramoars; 
And in his band a javelin he did bear, 
And on his head (as fit for warlike stores) a gilt 
engraven morion he did wear, 
That, as some did him love, so others did him 
fear. ’ —Edmund Spenser. 


The wind has a language, I would I could learn; 

Sometimes ‘tis soothing, and sometimes ’tis 
stern; 

Sometimes it comes like a low, sweet song, 

And all things grow calm, as the sound floats 
along; 

And the forest is lulled by the dreamy strain; 

And slumber sinks down on the wandering main, 

And its crystal arms are folded in rest, 

And the tall ship sleeps on its heaving breast. 

—Letitia Eiizabeth Landon. 











| Conversation is but carving; 

Give no more to every guest 

Than he is able to digest; 

| Give him always of the prime, 

And bat little at a time; 

Give to all but jast enough, 

Let them neither starve nor stuff, 

And that each may have his due 

Let your neighbor carve for you. 
—BScott. 


Somewhere there waiteth in tzis world of ours, 
For one lone soul another lonely soul, 
Each chasing each thr dugh all tie lonely hours, 
And meeting strangely at one sudden goal. 
Then biend they l’ke green leaves with golden 
flowers, 
Into one beautifal and perfect whois; 
And life’s long night is ended, and the way 
Lies open onward to eternal day. 





| the stall she does not lift her front feet from 


Kisses, 
Silvery kisses from out the biue sky. 


Dear little baby, the rose In the garden 
Long has received its anointing of dew. 


> 

The other day a wise one spoke, 
So the words of wisdom ran: 

Woman—she’s always working 





Embroidery or a man. —Puck. | Sleep, little baby, our Father in heaven 
Littie drops of water, Sends down his angels to gaard such as you. 
It is sate to bet— —Oonstance Entwistie Hoar. 
'T you bave no bambershoot, aie 
Make you doosid wet. The Fairy Horn. 
—Harilem Life. . 
unentnetieminniadaenaaals There was once a good old;woman who lived in 


[0 all voeations, it appears, 
. Men plan to cheat and rob; 
Yen a0 honest bullder’s work 
IS, at Dest, a put-up job. 
—Onaleago Daily News. 


the doorstep a little boy with yellow curis, fast 
asleep. No one was near; but the child’s 
“ Rolf,” was written on asiip of paper, which, 
with a few words more upon it bad been 
wrapped round a silver coin that hung from his 
neck. “ The fairies have brought him to me,” 
said the old woman, when she read this. So she 
took care of the boy, asif he had been her own. 
He called her “ grandmother,” and grew up to 





No, dentist! Nevermore thy gas 


Pil take on any plea. 
The tooth torgot, I dreamed, alas! 
My wife had hold of me. 
—N. Y, Life. | 





acottage on the edge of a wood. One evening, 
as she went t) lock her door, sha saw lying on 


are to be found. Inthe parish at Trysull, Staf- 


fordshire, John Rudge gave by his will, dated 


so late as April 17, 17265, Ove shillings a quartar 


to pay & poor man to go about the parish 
|eharech of Trysull during the sermon to keep 
| people awake and to keep dogs out of church. 
| In the neighboring county of Salop, however, 
| John Radge bad beer anticipated, as at Glover- 
|ley Richard Dovey, of Farmcote, granted in 
| August, 1659, certain premises to John Sanders 
| on certain conditions, one being tiat he would 


parish who wouli uodertake t) awaken sleepers 


pame and to whip out dogs from the church of Olover- 


| ley during divine service. Here and there lands 
| have been devised{for the endowment of the dog- 
| whipper’s. cffive, one instance being near Ohbis- 
let, in Kent. 

ONITED £TATES RICHEST OF THE NATIONS.— 
“ RB. B. M.”: The United States is the richest 
nation on the globe. Mulball furnishes these fig- 


| pay yearly the sum of 8*. toa poor man of that 


—Edwin Arnold. 








CURIOUS FACTS. 





—— According to high authorities, the nerves, 
with their branches and minute ramifications 
connecting wiih the brain, exceed ten million 
in number. 

——The sailor is lighted on his way round the 
world by 335 lighthouses, some of the lights be- 
log so powerlul that they are visible twenty 
miles out at sea. 

——Every day the Thames scoops out of its 
banks 1500 tons of matter, or half & million tons 
ayear. All the rivers of the world are doing 
similar work, the Mississippi at the rate of three 
huncred million tons a year. 

——The laborers who built the pyramids did 
not work under such disadvantages &8 have long 





been attributed tothem. Recent research shows 
that they had solid and tabular drills and lathe 
tools. The drills were set wits jawele, and cut 
into the rocks with keenness and accuracy. 

——One of the largest lobsters ever caught in 
the vicinity of Calais, Me., or in any others place, 
as far as known, was recently captured off Grand 
Manan. The monster weighed twenty-five 
peunds, measuring forty-two inches from tip to 
tip, having claws twenty inches long by seven 
wide. The age of this giant lobster is, of courte, 
only conjectured. Up to two or three years of 
age it is easy enough to determine, but alter that 
it becomes more difficult. Itis believed its axe 
must have been at least filty years. 


SMILES. 











Went Him One Better: : 

Boggar (pathetically)—Ah, Mister, wo’t kin be 
worse dan havin’ no home ter go ter? 

Olitizen (ansteadily)—Nozzin’, my friend (hic), 
nozzin’, ’cept havin’ a home that you’ve (hic) got 
to go to.— Judge. 

“The simplest efforts last the longest,” said 
the gifted lectarer. “ Look at Mary’s lamb— 
for ever embalmed in deathless verse.” At this 
moment 8 tall stranger in the audience suddenly 
arose, and in a voice choked with hot emotion 
fiercely cried: 

“You're a liar!” Then he dramatically 
stalked from the room. 

“ Who was that man?” inquired the startled 
lecturer. 
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To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will senc 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the ‘ates: 
governmental surveys and official information. Size of each 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
Klondike country and other great gold-fields in that Jar-off land, 
and the routes which 4 are reached. A brief history of 
each country accompanies the maps. See our offer below: 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 200 la 
Pages, each page ll by I4 inches. It giv es the 
tory, of All Counties of the United 8 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are Soa, 
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e Maps and Illustrations, and 189 
‘opulation of each State and Terrt- 
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“Ob,” sald the chairman of the lecture com- | 
mittee, “ you musto’t mind him. He belongs to | 
the Commissary Dapartment! ’—Oleveland Plain | 
Dealer. 

| 

Several ladies sat in one of the Colonial Club | 
parlors, a few evenings ago, discussing the 
virtues of their husbands. 

* Mr. Bingletor,” said one of them, referring t> 
her life partner,’ never drinks, never swears, 
nor does he chew.” 

-“ Does he ever smoke? ” some one asked. 

** Yes, he always likes a cigar just after he has 
eaten a good meal. But I suppose that on an 
average he doesn’t smoke more tian oncea 
montb.” 

Some of her friends laughed, butshe didn’t 
seem to understand why.—Oleveland Leader. 











HUMOROUS. 





-++-This man is not so much in love, 
His false passion I divine— 
His letter breathes devotion, wild— 
Bat he dates it 29. 
—From the Ohicago News. | 


---eLittle drops of water 
It ig safe to bet— 
If you have no bumbershoot, 
Make you doosid wet. 
—Harlem L fe. 


--From sun to snow, from ‘snow to slop, 
When will this weather ever stop? 
From sneez3 to cold, from cold to grip, 
And doctor man at five per trip. 
—New York Herald. 


-.- Save money for a rainy day 
And then, as seasons go 
You'll bave to bring it out to pay 
The man who shovels snow. 
—Ohicago Record. 


-- There was a rich man of N. Y., 
The gayest who ever dr. c., 
All manazer of beasts 
Were served at bis feasts 
But he never was known to ch. p. 
—Life. 


++» This world is like a football, 
For its events proclaim 
It takes a kicker now and then 
To keep it in the game. 
— Washington Star. 


-- Take up the white man’s burden, 
Be not abashed nor slow, 
Get out your broom and your shovel, 
And clear off the beautifal snow. 
—Poniladelphia Call. 


Veterinary Department, 
Questions and Answers. 


F.0. 0., Vermont: If you will advise me of | 
some treatment that will do the following mare 
some permanent good I will be much obliged: | 
The mare isa pacer, eight years old, stands | 
aboat 152 hands high and weighs nearly | 
1000 pounds. She was placed in a trainer’s 
nands and went all 
until 
went 




















wrong forward. from 


the floor, and can hardly stsp at first, but she 
limbers out of this trouble after being driven a 
few minutes. Her feet are of fair size,and do 
not seem to be pinched. Her knees are s nga 
littie,and her tendons or cords are quite sore, 
caused no doubt by injadicious hanuling. She 
hase long toes and | heels. A local veterinarian 
pronounced her trouble sub acute laminitis. 

Answer: From your description I should infer 
that your horse was developing some organic 
trouble about the forward feet. Remove her 
shoes, poultice her feet and sweat her legs for 
several days. Then blister them about three 
times, at latervais of ten days between. Try Dr. 
Wood’s Liquid Blister. It is especially adapted 
| for just such cases. Before applying the blister 
| shorten her toes from the bottom and ragniate 
| the height of the heels. This treatment, if done 
| properly, may be the means of saving her. Do 
| not neglect it. 

H.N. V., Maine: I have a ten-months-old colt 
| that has asmallspavin. Her dam bai one, and 
| the colt’s is on the same side. It is not sore and 

she is not lame from it. Please prescribe for her | 
and oblige. 

Answer: By sending me $1.50 I will mall you 
& potent remedy for the cure of the trouble you 
refer to. 

J.0.8., New Hampshire: I have a horse that 
was sick a yearago. The veterinary’s diagnosis 
of the case was pneumonia and liver trouble. | 
The horse eats well and seems to feel well, put 
in ariving any distance he biows very hard. He 
is doubtiess wind broken. you suggest any 
— that would be of eny benefit in this 
case 





Answer: If your horse has some chronic 
trouble of the lungs as the result of pneumonia, 
the extent of which can only be determined by a 
carefal examination, lam afraid itis not amen- 
able to treatment. 

J. H. B.: My pacing gelding has whatI call a 
pinched hoof, tne one be favors being a little 
smaller than the other. [fused mush on bara 
| roads he goes lame, but if allowed to stand in the 
| Darn aday or twone goes sound. The foot at 
| times is bot, much more so than the other. I 
would like to put Dim io training this spring, ana 
wish yu woulda prescribe tor him, 

Answer: I would suggest that you poultice the 








foot untilall fever and soreness has sudsided 
| Then carefully insert a spring in the foot, and 
when he is idle apply a wet woolen cloth around | 
| the foot. This treatment ought to obviate the | 
trcuble. He should be carefully jogged every | 
day. | 
Subscriber, Mass.: The following horse was | 
He had tne dis | 


q y 

vat ols anki-s by interte: and was driven in 

@ cold storm. His hind legs 2 to swell, 

and he acted as though he Cramps 

im them. The swelling increased 

ing to the sheath and Obeily, untii tne 

legs cracked aod tve Delly sup- 

purated. A SS the troubie 

irritation of tne legs. The horse got better, so I 
ed hi grass, but ape ed 


and 
wana tke to keep him. 
I should infer 
that you bad a bad case indeed, and possibly a 
dose of swap would be the most satisfactory 
thing in theend. It will take a long time t) 
mend bim, and you may get disgusted with him, 
If you want totry I would suggest the follow- 


ing: Powdered bichromats potass. one-haif 
dram, water one quart. Give him an 
ounce on his tovgue tiree times a 


day for one month. The trouble with him is 
that there is a remnant of the old distemper left 
about him, and until you get rid of it out of the 
system it will crop out every little while. Per- 

t in the use of potassia, and feed him well, and 
he will certainly improve if not entirely recover 
You must get rid of the poisonous element in bis: 
system before he will be any better. 
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‘A marvel of perfection.”—BISHOP VINCENT. 





“Just what a Teacher wants.’’—C. H. SPURGEON 
“A perfect help to Bible study,”—S.S. Times. The Bible used and endorsediby MR. Moopy. 
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Bagster Art Bible 
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Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Phote: 
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WORLD’S GREATEST MASTERS. 
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Dork, RarHact, Rusens, Muritto, Horte 
MANN, PLockHorsT, MUNKACSY, 
MicaeL ANGELO, SCHOPIN, 
and many others, 
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FORMER ART BIBLES 
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Advantages of the ART’ BIBLE, 


TBACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 

in Sunday School can oy | gain 
the attention of their scholars by showing 
these beautiful pictures and then relating 
story illustrated. 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracced by these 

illustrations, will love better the ** Sweet 
Story of Old,” and learn more of Him, who 
said: ** Suffer the little children to come unto 
me. »” 


A REAL WORK OF ART speaks to the 

heart and understanding of all, Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real and life-like, and 
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MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. Grosse. 
(This shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster Are 


Bible, but reduced to about one quarter size. The pape? 
and printing in this Bible is superior to most newspapeg 
and magazine work.) 


Specimen of Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bibles 
PHILIPPIANS, 4. Liverality of the Phil 


Ixhortation to all goodness, 





prehend that for which also' I am! 
<pprehended of Christ Jé’sus. every thing by prayer and 
13 Brethren, I count not myself to | | tion, with thanksgiving, let, 
have apprehended: but this one} 210.2. | quests be made known unto 
thing I do, forgetting those things} “*** | 7 And the peace” of God 
which are behind, and reaching forth} sas. | passeth all understanding, a8 


6 Be careful" for nothing’ 





lL Zec. 3, 2. 
Ac. 0. 3.6 
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&" Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher's Bible, 50 cents additional. We pay postage. 


The above prices include one year’s subscription to th 
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THE HORSE.. 
a 


Tother Side of the Hoppie 
Question. 


Of the many Questions engaging the minds of 
turfites, the hopple problem seems to occupy the 
seat of honor at present. Among the pecullar 
doings of that imperial body known as the 
National Association, thelr ruling last year 
respecting hoppies, was ur questionably the 
most pernicious. A rule more menasing to 
the welfare of the trotting turf could 
searesly have deen covesived, and surely 
no other deed would have created the 
game agitation In the rank and file of 
horsemen, or called down a greater storm of 
indignation upon the heads cf its promoters. In 
face of the grand wave of disapproval tbat bas 
greeted its passage, itis no wouder the Nationa! 
Congress is about to convene in special sersion 
for the reconsideration of a law which was abou! 
as well calculated to foster the interests of the 
turf asa hog was calculated by nature for an 
ornament upon our centre tables. 

Your editor from the Empire State, ia his 
appual crosade against the straps, tekes the 
ground that the Dill was not * rallroaded”’ througb 
Congress, but instead was presented and act d 
upon ina proper manner, and thoroughly di:- 
cussed and considered before its enactment. 

Ioare pot who has supported this infamon:s 
measure ip the past, por who defends it now, be 
their motive actuated from selfish 6, malicious- 
ness or foolishness, I claim that tie DU was 
undaly presented, partially considered acd un 
fairly acted upon. To substantiate the above 
eseertion we need only rt fer tothe pre-arrange< 
in@vence which surrounded the bill in its pres- 
entation to Congress and its sabsequent induc- 
tion into a tarf law. 

The rule had its birth In the misguided minds 
ot the Kentucky Trotting Horse Breeders Asso- 
ciation, whic? conceived the lnsane idea that the 
abolition of hopples would prove advantageous 
to i¢3 individual ioterests. It accordin«'» 
endorsed a resulation to the effect that they were 
a dangerous contrivance, and submitted this 
resolution to the notice of both the National and 
American Associations, with the request tbet 
they pass action on it by making 4 law forbid- 
ding their ase. 

As is well known, the president of this Ken- 

















tueky Association is also the president of the Na- 
tional Astocistior, so the fate of the resolution, 


so far a8 this fuoctlonary was concerned, was al- | 


ready known. The effect of this predominant | 
influence opon the other members of the Boar, 
who seemed incapabie cf ‘comprehending the ru- 
inous nature of the scheme, can be easily under- 
stood. Ofthe 600 tracks included under the 
national regime only 41 were represented In per- 
son at this meeting, and of those present it is 
safe to assume that only 4 small minority ever 
had any practical experience as campaigners, or 
actually knew anything about the ins and outs of 
racing from a raciog man’s standpoin’. 

No matter how well they were skilled in the 
art of self protection, no matter how elaborately 
they bad perfected the processes of collecting 
entrance fees, and no matter how clamorous may 
nave been the demands from cranks and Knaves 
for radical legisiation, no matter about ail such 
things as these, the sober-minded (?) men of this 
assembly should bave recognized their Incapacity 
for attempting to dictate to trainers io 
a matter of which they themeclves ha 
but limited knowledge. Even had their 
qualifications been of an orcer to bave enabled 
them to act in an intelligent manner, they were 
still lacking in the most important particular o 
all, vis, the right to determine a question so 
vitally a ffacting the interests of horsemen with- 
out first being authorized to do so by a majority 
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of the owners, breeders and trainers themselves. 
The best excuse that can de cffered for 
their usurpant action must bethat the mem- 
bers of this congress were eager to distinguish 
themselves by doing some thing, even ‘if it was 
not quite so bright.” Undoubtedly they were in 
avery susceptible state of min¢é, and conse- 
quently fell an easy prey to the influence of a 
biassed chief executive and to the designirg 
suggesticns of a few Jobn Spian trainers. 


Our New York friend says that the supporters 
of thehopples bad ample opportunities to fight 
trelr proposed abolition, when the truth of the 
matter is nobody supposed that they were golag 
to be abolished at all. Ofcourse the subject bad 
been agitated to some extent, especially by news- 
paper scribblers, bat not one perron ina thou- 
sand seriously thought, even fora moment, that 
either of the parent associations would have 
the audacity to pass a law which would throw 
thousands cf men and horses out of employment, 
and strike a blow which would shske the pros- 
Cerity of the trotting turf to its very foundation. 
And when the news came that the Nations, 
Association bad actually made such a law the 
report fell with the suddenness of a thuncerbdolt 
in our mi¢st. 


The aimost universal sentiment of disappro- 


bation among horsemen which eveceeded this 
unparallel:d action,and its stinging rebuke before 
the bar of the American Association, where 204 
ia a body of 208 of America’s most rer- 
resentative horsemen decisively and emphati- 
cally condemned the resolatior, bave now 
become matters of turf history, and this 
is not all. The disastrous consequences 
of such a malicious law when put to actual 
use have become so fearfully apparen’, even to 
many of its heretofore strongest supporters, 
that they dare not r quire its enforcement, and 
about all the managers of tie big rings in 
their announcements for ths coming meetings 
have seen fit to ignore Kale 9, Sect. 2. 


| Of Interest to Horsemen. 


A case of much irterest to shippers of 
horses was lately decided by the court at 
Philadelphia. Theodore Cayler Patterson. 


. @ breeder of horses and ponies and a well- 


| known and successful exhibitor at the Na- 
tional Horse Show in New York, was plain- 
tiff in the suit against the Penneyivania 
Railroad Company. 

The facts were: O27 Ang. 11, 1897, Mr. 
Patterson contracted with the company for 
the shipping of race horses to Jersey City, 
stipulating that the car should be placed at 
the landing platform of the station from 
which the horses were to be loaded on to the 
car. The company assenting to such agrer- 
ment then received from Mr. Patterson pre- 
payment of its charges for such shipment. 

On Ang. 14, 1897, the horses were taken to 
the station, and there received by the agent 
of the company, but the car, not beirg at 


the landing platform, Mr. Patterson’s rep- 


resentative asked that the car be so placed. 
This the agent refused to do, put proceeded 
to have the horses loaded into the ear by 


means of a narrow gangway or bridge, the 
side guard rails of which were abont two 
feet high, the bridge forming a steep inr- 
clined plane from the ground to the door- 


way of the car. One of Mr. Patterson’s 
horses, on being led and pushed ap the 
bridge, struck her head against the top o 
the door, and falling over the low guard 
rail of the bridge on toa pile of ballast and 
rough stones, was ivjared. 


On behalf of the defendant it was argued’ 


that the horses were not “ goods accepted 





by the company for shipment,” and 
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Household Companion Readers 


HEMINWAYS’ TRANSFER BOOK 
. —  s COLORED DESIGNS 


Narcissus 
Violet and Fern 


Pansy and Mignonette 





Maidenhair Fern Doily 
3 Scallops for Jewel Embroidery 


Chrysanthemum 


Three Complete Alphabets. 


These colored studies will 


Retail Price, 50c. 


M\. Heminway & Sons Silk Company's New Transfer 
Book contains 24 artistic, original designs, 94 x 8 inches 
in size, Printed in Colors, with three complete alphabets 
for marking table linen, handkerchiefs, etc. 

These Designs are drawn in a manner suitable for trans- 


ferring to linen or other fabrics preparatory for embroidering. 


prove an invaluable guide both in 


coloring and shading, and the designs given may be com- 


bined in a great variety of ways. 


A Sheet of Transfer Paper and a Hardwood Pointer are sent 
with each Book. 








Orchid Holly with berries 

Apple Bic n and Scroll Strawberry 

Wild P’ Honiton Lace Design 
Nasturtium (see illustration) Thistle 

3 Scallops for ! Cornflowe 

Jewel Photograph Frame Daisy, Buttercup and Fern 
Conventional Scroll for Table Cover Clover 

Double Violet and Scroll Poppy 


Sweet Peas 
Cover Doily 


THIS IS THE EXCEPTIONAL OFFER: 


HOUSEHOLD COMPANION ONE YEAR ‘alone 1.00), and HEMINWAY’ 
TRANSFER BOOK (alone, 50 cents), together for $1.00 in advance, postage paid 


Carnation Pink, and lf 


3 Complete Alphabets 








FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


Sample copies-of the Companion free. 
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Transfer books may be examined at the 





Office of publication, 220 Washington street: 


Address ali communications to the 


HOUSEHOLD COMPANION, Boston, Fass. 


Postage Paid. 
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his horses on to the car. For the plaintiff it 
was claimed that, when a railroad (» 
other carrier) receives a consideration 
for carrying goods, and the goods 
are taken to the station for ship- 
ment, and the carrier’s agent receives the 
goods, the carrier must provide safe and. 
prcper appliances and competent agents to 
receive and to load the gocds on the car, 
because the contract to carry includes the 
duty to safely load and unload the goods 
it was also contended that the railroad com- 
pany was bound to exercise greater care 
with perishable goods, or with high-class 
horses, than with inanimate things or even 
with commoner kinds of animals. 

The case was carefully tried on the law 
and evidence, with the result that a prece- 
dent was established, defining the rights of 
the shipper of valuable stock, Mr. Patterson 
securing a verdict for his claim, with inter- 
est from the date of the injary, $817.50, and 
also coste. 

The trial jadge ably stated the law thas: 
Even if the agreement was express and the 
assumption by the company clear that the 
horses should be loaded from the landing 
platform of the station, the company would 
still not be liable in damages, uniers 
the injary which resulted was directly 
connected with the breach of duty 
in that respect, so that the mere fact 
that the company broke the terms of ar 
agreement is not svtfficient to found @ 
verdict acainst it, for it is not the breach of 
contract that is the mother of damages ip 
our English and American law, bat it is the 
loss produced by the breach of duty and 
nothing less. The question then is: What 
caused the injury ? 

The station agent was the representative 
of the company, and, when the live freight 
(the horse) was brought to him, and he re- 
ceived it, the responsibility for the propor 
dealing with it—within the limits of the 
company’s duty—had been assumed. It 
was goods accepted by the company for 
shipment. 

It was different from ordinary inanimate 
goods, because these gcods were alive. 
Horses have also a volition and an individa- 
ality by reason of being alive, and, there- 
fore, they are different fron inanimate 
things, and the responsibility for loading 
them could not be the same. And valuable, 
sensitive and highly organized horses, like 
this one was, are also different in some 
respects from the ordinary lumbering 
work horse, and the rights of the 
shipper and of the company must be 
adjusted to meet the differing circum- 
stances. These were skittish, tender and 
nervous horses and they practically re quired 
nurses. When these horses came to the 
station,the railroad agent was no more jasti- 
fied in ordering off (for any purpos+) the 
nurses from their charges,than he would be 
jastified in a passenger coach in ordering cif 
the French nurse for the human bsby that 
she might have in her charge. 

The custodian of the horse must stay with 
his charge, but while he knows the horse 
better than the station agent could possibly 
know it, the car, the station, the movements 
of trains, the methods of entrance for 
horses,—all these are better known to the 
person representing the railroad company, 
and it is his business to know it. The hab 
its and the caprices of the horseare known 
to the person in charge of it, and 
that is his business. There is, there- 
fore, not a collision, buat a  coali- 
tion of rights, and these rights and 
duties coalesce. The etation agent mnuat do 
what his compat y ought to do with refer- 
ence to the management of the oar, the sta- 
tion and the grounds about it, and the 
parties in charge of these sensitive beirg 
(the horses) must see that their charges 
behave so that the proper management oi 
everybody benc’ poiled. 

And those were the sets of duties which 
took effect wher that horse was to be taker 
into that car. It was for the jary to find 
whether that kind of horse could have 
been safely walked up aplank, like tha: 
bridge, without it being in the mind 
of an ordinarily pradent person a ritky 
operation tending to endanger the horse’. 
safety. If the mischief was due to the de- 
fective construction of that bridge, which 
ought not to have been used in such place 
by an ordinarily pradent person, the plain- 
tiff had the right to recover a verdict. 

The defendant accepted this exposition of 
the law as final and paid the verdict and 
costs. C¥rus LUKENS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March, 1599. 








Siepped the Trouble. 
“ Owing toa breach I was obliged to wear s 


bottles of Hood’s Sarraparilia. It did me ro 
much good thet I have taken it at times since 
and bave not bad avy trouble from my breaci 
for years and hev* hid BO no's bolle.” Jonn 
WORRALL, 195 W8t avenue, Pawtucket, R. I, 





Hood’s Pills are von-irritatiog and the cnly 
cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


that it was the daty of the shipper to loa‘ | 


truss. I was seuffsiicg from bolls and took tw: | 


The news of the revival of the New Eng 
land Fatarity by the New Esgland Trotting | 
Horse Breeders Association has been re- | 


ceived with mora than ordinary interest by | 
breeders the country over. If the turf | 


press reflects their sentiments, as we have 


co reason to doubt that it dees, breeders ap | 
preciate more than ever before, perhrp’, | 
the true value of these Faturitier. For the 
investment of a paltry sum the breeder 
stands a chanceto pull down a big purse, 
and in addition to this, ifthe foal engaged 


value of its encagements. 

The Kantucky Trotting Horse Breeders’ 
Associa ion isa mighty power inthe sport 
of harners racing, and its great Fu'urity has 
become oneof the classic evente,—if the 
use of the word" classic ’’ b2 permissible 
here,—of the trotting turf. Thisaseociation 
has had the interests of the BREEDER air- 
cerely at heart from its earliest inception, 
and has kept those interesis constantly in 
view. As weunderstand it this big Fatur- 
ity has never been a paying event, froma 
financial standpoint, but it has been a power- 
fal stimulant tothe breeding iaterests of 
Kentucky, as well as to the breeders of 
other States. 

lt required considerable nerve for the 
Kentucky Association to resolve on hanging 
up $20,000 for the futurity for foals of 1899, 
and especially in the face of the rather dis- 
couraging features of the breeding interests 
during the past few years, but that is just 
what the association has done, end we are 
coufident that the breeders of the country 
will rally round its banner, as well as the 
benner of the New England Breeders Arsc- 
e‘ation. The big entry list secured by the 
Louisville Associatior, nearly 700, is an. 
assurance that breeders are keenly alive to 
their interests. 


It would be something remarkable should 
Direct (2054) trot to a record of 2.10 or 
better. Report says that he can now show 
a2.10 clip at the trot unshod. When he 
trotted toarecord of 2.18} asafour year 
old he wore a heavy set of forward shees. 








Georgia H. (2.164), by Alcantara (2.23), is 
expected to produce a foal by L’Emperenur 
(2.25) this season. L’Empereur is by Aley-| 
one (2.27), a full brother of Alcantara (2.23), 
sire of Georgie H. 





Gen. S C. Lawrence of Medford, Mass.., | 
has purchased from Hood Farm, Lowell, 
Mass., a valuable bull for use in his herd of 
Jerseys. Superintendent Blakely made the 
selection and secured the yearling Brown 
Bessie’s Son 19th, one of the best bulls ever 
raised at Hood Farm. He is by the great 
Brown Bessie’s Sop, and from Mercurina, 
test 17 pounds 10} ounces, the dam of three | 
in the list. General Lawrence appreciates 
the fact that the best is the cheapest in the 
end and that a poor ball is dear at any 
price. 


- 


Most of our‘readers who are interested ip | 
gardening have probably heard of th / au! Rose | 
Mnskmelon offered in all the leading seed cate. | 
logues cf this season. This now well-known | 
variety is advertised by Vauehan’s Seed Store. ir | 
this issue of our paper. This firm first intro- 
daced the Paul Rose Muskmeion Iart season: | 
and as mary of cur readers will no doubt wish to 
plant this novelty, they can crrtainiy do po 
better then to procure the genuine from the origt- | 
nal sourer, We believe, from reliable informa: | 
Uon, that t.is new melon i of superior mer't. 








LESS THAN HALF toe price cf ttraw is ore 
raason why you should use German Peat Mose 
tor-horse bedding. C. B. Barrett, importer, 45 
North Market street, Boston. 





Gombault’s Caustic Bal‘tam as an applica 
tion for human ills is by far the most valuable 
and economical remedy ever made, and no barm 
‘s poasible from its use. For rheumatiem, stiff or 
tame joints, sore throat, cr sup, pa'ns or cold in 
ohesr, back or limbs, it is decidedly more bene 
fictalthan any liciment ever made. Persistent, 
thorough use will cure many old or chronic all 
ments, and can always be used on any case tha’ 
rt qi'res an outward application with better 
reeults than any other ramede. 

THs LAWENCE-WILLIAMsS Co., 

Oie veland, O. 








It is in use In nearly every country on the face! 
of the earth, from New Zealand and Oape Town, 
South Africa, to Norway and Sweden, in Europe 
If the sun shoold try to set on it, the probability 

| is that thecoll spring in the wire would give it a 

| redound and throw it back into its placeagain. 

Wenorot know of even one farmer, wi ose 
farm is fenced with Page Fence, ever having 

| been burt by the falling of an aerolit: or being 

| hit by the tallofa comet. Superstitious people 
will do well to bear this in mind when buying 
| their next wire fence. 

You can protect yourr¢ if from baving;rheuama- 
tiem a great deal better by using Page Fence 
than by carrying a buckeye in your pccket. 
buckeye won’t keep you from getting your feet 
| wet hunting up the cows, but if you use Page 
| Fence you won’t bave to hunt the cows. 
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Veterinary Column. 


J. F. H., Cambridge, Mass.— A sprain such as you 
describe is not incurable. Use 7uttle’s Elixir. 

Horseman, Elgin, [il.— There is only one sure way 
to locate a lameness Apply Zuttle’s L£ilixir, 
and it will remain moist on the part affected 

Mrs. F.S. T., Richmond, Va.— Vf you finda case of 
colic that 7uttle’s Elixir will not cure, it will en- 
title you to the g100 reward offered by Dr, ‘Tuttle, 

| Wilbut S. Davis, M.D., Alton, N. H., writes : 

“ To whom it may concern; rhis certifies that 
my horse, on the twentieth day of January, 1892, ran 
away witha hitching post and injured her knees so 
badly that she was pronounced worthless by several 
horse doctors. I tried various remedies for six weeks 
and she grew worse. IT atlength used /u/t/e's Elixir 
and in three weeks from the time I commenced to use 
it I had her on the road ready for work. The knees | 
healed so nicely that it is difficult to find the scars.” 





one packet of the /a or 


2750 





Tuttle’s 
Elixir 





will do all that we claim forit, 

or we will refund your 

money. It will cure all 

forms of lameness, colic, sprains, cockle joins, etc. 
Send to us for full particulars, MAILED FRER, 


Tuttle’s Pamily Elixir cures Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains, Bruises, Pains, et Samples of 
either Elixir free for three 2-cent stamps for post 
age. Fifty cents buys either Elixir of any . 
gist, or it w l sent d eipt of or 


DR. 8. A. . UTTLE, 27 Beverly Street, Boston, Maas. 
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Practical... 


Farmers have demonsirated by com- 
parative test the high crop-producing 


1@ Animal 


value of 


FERTILIZERS, 


be a promising one, its value is greatly en- They meet all rquirements of field 
hanced, proportionately enhanced to the ®"4 garden crops and sre the mest 


Economica! 
L.B. DARLING FERTILIZER 60.. 


PAWTUCKET, 8. |. 


A FARM FOR RENT. 


A FINE FARM :f 465 scres, with good bu!ldir cs, 
earl est veectabie land ip the State. very productive, 
cuts 80 cons best Ergiieh hay, a large avpie and pear 
orchard very best qualities; small fruite of ali kinds: 
a 2004 brick silo for ensilage. cavscity 40 tons. 
loc King for + good farm wil find in‘h'sarare Oppor- 

unity for good returns for bis l.bor. The piece 
when seen will be appreciated. Stabling and water 
facili les are unexcelied; finest tillaged land in the 
State: everything on the place is ready for work 
Terms very low to rent by the year r longer. 
a _, peustecs miles from Boston 

- B. tite for particu’ . 5 
Box 3(, Dover, Mass. . ae 
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Five cents per paper 
Always the 


« Seer 2a! free 
DM. FERRY & Co.,, 
Mich. 








EWIS ROESCH 





Fruit and Ornamental. 
Nillioms of them. 


FREICHT PREPAID, 


mailed for Oe, 


500 varteties. 


Free, 


Fredonia, N.Y 
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ranted, a5 per pave 1 of o 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass, 
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WANTED, 


By a single man of 80, steady and sober, a position 
as boss farmer, orrun a farm for 
care of catti-. Guaran 


BIG EARLY PEA 


are Waddell and Carman. 
big sweet chestnuts, Japanese plums 
asparagus roots, etc., cheap. 

4. UM. HALE, south Glastonbury, Con 


artier, or taking 

faction for those cares partionis itte coy = 
ularities — 

tioned. Address — i 


L., West Kutiand, Mass., Box 25. 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES, 


The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depre dations of inrect pests and fungus diseases 
Deriment, but a necersity. Our | 





readers will do well to write Wm. Stabl, Quincy, Ill, | 
and get his catalogue describing twenty-one styles of 
Spraying Outfits and full treatise on spraying the 
different fruitand vegetable crops, which contains 
much valuable information, and may be had for the 
asking. 
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|. **The Page Company, like its prod 
highest reputation and we should our 
faith in everything they say Writ 
means.’’ Reply to inquirer in **Cour 
Feb, 23. 15096 


| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAY.? 
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TWO WAGONS AT ONE PRICE, 








40 000 APPLE TR 


eres, Dan-v ‘le, N.Y 


TREES & PLANTS pad te Free. 


lO acres, 


The Geo. A. Sweet Nura ry Co 


Box 19 4 Dansville, N. Y, 








Secure varieties: mew Pav in Spring 


FOR SALE 





One of he pleasantest and most productive farms! ) 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Franklin County. 100 acres, Price #5000. 
KE. E. STRATTON, 
Shelburne Falls, Mas 


EES,9 cents each, 5 te 
.| 7 fees Sead to G. =, su De’s Wooviessie pure- 


+ for 80 vage Catalogue, 


DOC, 


AND HOW TO BREED, 
TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 
A book of 96 pages, profasely illustrated, con 
| taining special articles treating of the 
breeds, and How to Breed, Train and Keep 
| Them. Postpaid for twenty-five cents. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 23144, Boston, aw 





How pleasant it is to feel that ¥ 
care to go for a spin, that your hors 
These wintry days, when y' 

liable to become overheated by fas 
| that your groom bathes him with ( 
| A refreshing ttimuiant for tired ccr': 
| cellent bath for a beautiful skip. I! 
s stunning, when cared for with & 
Stabies. Ask 
GLOSSERINE Co., Boetou Mass. 























ORCHARD IMPROVEMENTS 


fromithe leading berticulturists (f America, H. E. 
appoved new ideas. Tells abc ut our +peciaity ‘ Mu-ine-s Trees” 


oar superior eystem of packing; wes u ravtee safe arrival ae where 
truth abcut varieties.—the best Varie:ies,—it will assist 4 ben on 


better trees anywhere, ne ches per trees at apy price. 


Murseryman to 
re Business Farmer, 


ISAAC C. ROCERS NURSERIES, 
(Dept. P.), Dansville, New York | 


‘Lake Champlain out? 
Between BOSTON an‘ 


Burlington, Vt., Montreal, 


And afi Canadian Points 
Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Roo ‘ 
through trains. 
For time-Tab'es or space in Sieep!ne bon 
any Ti ket Agent of the Company, orad 












Oar new book of 64 peges 
(free) contains interesting 
inf -rmation on impreve. | 
mentand care of orchards 
Van Deman, George 7. Powel! ang Others, Alro 
—the BEST Trees, Illustrates | 
It you want the 
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